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Survey of the World 


After three days of 
sight-seeing in the Yose- 
mite Valley, the Presi- 
dent started for Los Angeles. At Merced 
he stopped for three hours on Sunday, 
the roth, and attended services in the 
Presbyterian Church. That afternoon, 
at Fresno, he spoke in the public square 
at a meeting held under the direction of 
the local clergymen, taking for his text 
“He that ruleth his spirit is greater than 
he who taketh a city,” and pointing out 
that popular government can be success- 
ful only when the people exhibit sound 
common sense and self-restraint. Major- 
ities should be just to minorities. They 
should be good winners, as minorities 
ought to be gocd losers. Popular gov- 
ernment was a failure where beaten 
minorities “took to the woods,” and 
revolutions followed elections. Twenty- 
six nationalities were represented in his 
audience. The Japanese residents of 
Fresno gave him a memorial, expressing 
their respect and good will. Arriving at 
Los Angeles in the morning, on the 11th, 
he inspected the new breakwater at San 
Pedro and the improvements in progress 
in the inner harbor. In Los Angeles 
there was a parade in brightly decorated 
streets, with flowers in profusion every- 
where. In the evening he was the guest 
of honor at a grand banquet. The Presi- 
dent’s sister, Mrs. Edwards, is a resident 
of the city. The night before his ar- 
rival there was a meeting, the despatches 
say, of anarchists and socialists at which 
President Taft and President Diaz were 
publicly denounced. Six Mexicans who 
thus offended were arrested. Joseph 
Czolgosz, brother of the man who shot 
President McKinley, is engaged in busi- 
ness there and is a law-abiding citizen. 


The President’s 
Tour 





He asked the Chief of Police (a personal 
friend) to lock him up, so that he might 
avoid annoyance. The chief refused to 
do this, and Czolgosz remained in the 
Chief’s office while the President. was in 
the city. On the 12th, the Président 
went to Pasadena, San Bernadino and 
Riverside, and looked at the orange 
groves.. At Sawtelle he greeted 2,600 
veterans in the Soldiers’ Home. Leav- 
ing Riverside that night, he arrived in 
Phoenix, Ariz., the following day. There 
he spoke in favor of separate statehood 
for the two Territories, saying that this 
had been promised in the Republican 
platform. He urged the people to use 
great care in making a Constitution. 
This, he said, should be simple and 
should provide only the fundamental 
limitations for legislation and executive 
action. They should profit, he added, by 
the errors of Oklahoma, whose Constitu- 
tion he called “a zodlogical garden.” 
The Constitution of a State should not 
prescribe the length and breadth of 
sheets used in hotels. He spent the fol- 
lowing day on the rim of the Grand 
Cafion. On the 15th he was at Albu- 
querque, N. M., where he repeated his 
speech about statehood. One of the local 
speakers at a banquet there intimated 
that the statehood plank had been put in 
the platform only as the price of the ex- 
clusion of an anti-injunction plank which 
Mr. Gompers had demanded. Mr. Taft 
met this earnestly and emphatically, say- 
ing that there had never been any 
chance for the acceptance of the Gom- 
pers plank. At Laguna, a village of 
Pueblo Indians, the President remained 
for a time and saw a peace dance. In 
Albuquerque, an old prospector named 
Thorpe approached a policeman and 
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said: “Where is Taft? 
him.” The man was arrested and he is 
supposed to be insane. While the Presi- 
dent was passing thru the Territories, 
President Diaz was moving northward 
to the boundary, and troops were assem- 
bling on each side of the Rio Grande 
near the point where a memorable meet- 
ing was to take place. 


st 


President Taft ar- 
rived at El Paso on 
El Paso and Juarez the morning of the 
16th. President Diaz was at Juarez, 
about to make that brief visit in foreign 
territory for which permission had been 
granted by the Mexican Congress. 
Having been the guest of the El Paso 
Chamber of Commerce at breakfast, Mr. 
Taft awaited the President of Mexico 
in the Chamber’s building. President 
Diaz came to the boundary in a state 
carriage, the hubs of which were gold. 
He wore a glittering uniform, and on 
his breast were many decorations and 
medals. At the boundary he alighted 
and then entered a plain American car- 
riage. Following a salute of twenty-one 
guns, he had been greeted formally by 
Secretary Dickinson, who remarked that 
he was the first Chief Executive to cross 
our border, and characterized his action 
as the highest manifestation of the cor- 
dial relations existing between the two 
republics. At the beginning of the in- 
terview between the two Presidents 
about twenty persons were present, 
among these being Secretary Dickinson, 
Postmaster-General Hitchcock, Gover- 
nor Campbell and two members of the 
Mexican Cabinet. Then for fifteen min- 
utes the two Chief Executives, accom- 
panied by Governor Creel (as inter- 
preter, because President Diaz spoke in 
Spanish), were by themselves in another 
room. No matters of international pol- 
icy were discussed. The conversation in 
public was highly formal, abounding in 
compliment and expressions of cordial 
good will and admiration. Soon after 
the departure of President Diaz, the 
American President was escorted to 
Juarez, where there was a similar inter- 
view in the custom house. Again the 
remarks were mutually complimentary. 
Juarez was elaborately decorated. For 
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weeks the work of improvement had 
been in progress. The custom house 
had been rebuilt. Carloads of flowers 
had been brought from the Mexican 
capital. Mr. Taft returned to El Paso, 
reviewed a long parade, and then, at 
5-30 p. m., crossed again to Juarez, 
where he was the guest of honor at a 
grand banquet given by President Diaz 
in a hall made for the purpose. The 
latter had brought his chef from the 
capital, and even the ranges used in 
cooking had been sent from that city. 
Upon the tables was the Emperor Maxi- 
milian’s gold and silver service, valued 
at $1,000,000. The two Presidents sat 
side by side. Their speeches were brief 
and were given as toasts from one to the 
other. President Diaz, having said that 
the visit of his guest would mark an 
epoch in the history of Mexico, con- 
tinued : 

“We have had some very eminent American 
visitors, such as General Ulysses S. Grant and 
the Hon. Messrs. Seward and Root, but never 
before have we seen on our soil the First 
Magistrate of the great American Union. 
Such a proof of international courtesy, which 
Mexico appreciates and esteems in all its worth 
and meaning, will be from today a happy pre- 
cedent for Latin American republics, stimu- 
lating them to cultivate constant and cordial 
relations among themselves, with us, and with 
all other countries of the continent.” 


He then exprest the hope that the coun- 
try of the immortal Washington might 
always enjoy “all the happiness and 
prosperity which justly correspond to 
the intelligent activity and high qualities 
which characterize the manly and cul- 
tured American people.” Responding, 
President Taft exprest, for the Amer- 
ican people, their “admiration and high 
esteem for the great, illustrious and 
patriotic President of Mexico,” and also 
their friendship for the Mexican people : 


“Your Excellency, I have left the United 
States and set my foot in your great and pros- 
perous country to emphasize the high senti- 
ment and confidence, the feeling of brotherly 
ueighborliness which exists between our two 
great nations. The people of the United 
States respect and honor the Mexicans for 
their patriotic devotion, their will, energy, and 
steady advance in industrial development and 
moral happiness. The aims and ideals of our 
two nations are identical, their sympathy mu- 
tual and lasting, and the world can be assured 
of a vast neutral zone of peace in.which the 
controlling aspiration of either nation is indi- 
vidual and human happiness.” 
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Mr. Taft left El Paso that evening at 
8 o'clock for San Antonio, about 600 
miles eastward, In Chicago, on the 15th, 
there was published a story asserting 
that Secret Service men had discovered a 
plot, made by anarchists in that city, for 
the assassination of both the Presidents. 
Chief Wilkie, of the Secret Service, 
promptly said this was not true. 
3 wt 

Charles R. Crane, 
Minister to China, 
who was called back 
to Washington from San Francisco 
when about to sail for his post, had an 
interview with Secretary Knox on the 
evening of the roth. Two days later he 
was virtually removed, the Secretary 
asking for his resignation. In an ex- 
planatory statement the latter said that 
the State Department had for some time 
been making a study of the recent agree- 
ments between China and Japan, to 
ascertain whether they were in conflict 
with the principle of equal opportunity 
to which the Powers are pledged, but 
had reached no decision : 


“While this investigation was proceeding, 
Mr. Crane, the Minister to China, came to the 
Department, and, while there, was informed by 
one of the clerks that such an examination was 
being made. Without consultation with the 
acting Secretary, or any other responsible offi- 
cer of the Department, and without the knowl- 
edge or authority of any one connected with 
the Department, Mr. Crane gave out a news- 
paper story to the effect that this Government 
was preparing to protest against some features 
of the agreements, and that the promulgation 
of the protest only awaited the return of an 
official who was to formulate it. The story 
appeared in a Western paper, and at the same 
time, or a day later, in the Japanese press, and 
subsequently was generally published.” 
Therefore, Mr. Knox continued, he re- 
called Mr. Crane, saying to him in a tele- 
gram that he had been charged with 

“responsibility for the canards recently 
appearing in the Japanese and American 
press to the effect that the United States 
is preparing to protest against the 
Chinese-Japanese agreement,” and di- 
recting him to return and meet the 
charge: 

“At a_ conference with Mr. Crane Sunday 
evening he admitted having an indiscreet talk 
with a reporter which resulted in the publica- 
tions referred to, and, assuming responsibility, 
stated that if the indiscretion was grave 
enough to shake my confidence in his useful- 


ness he would willingly resign. I have re- 
luctantly reached the conclusion that the good 
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* of the service demands that | should inform 


Mr. Crane that his resignation will be accepted, 
and | have done so.” 

Whereupon Mr. Crane published a long 
statement. He had not, he said, “given 
out a newspaper story,” but a brief con- 
versation of his with a newspaper man 
had contributed to the publication by the 
latter of a discussion of the agreement 
and of the possibility of a protest by the 
United States. This publication would 
not have been a mistake if the Depart- 
ment had not “chosen to vouch for its 
accuracy and give to it an official signifi- 
cance.” The article in question (pub- 
lished in Chicago on September 27) 
contained “nothing of substance which 
was not matter of common knowledge 
and deducible by any competent news- 
paper reporter from facts commonly 
known.” The President had advised 
him to speak at public meetings and din- 
ners upon the Pacific situation, saying: 
“Do not miss any of them, and when you 
go to one insist upon speaking and let 
them have it red hot.” He had received 
no specific instructions from the Depart- 
ment, nor had there been any adequate 
discussion with its officials as to policy. 
He had been unable to consult with Mr. 
Knox, and his efforts to arrange inter- 
views with the Assistant Secretary had 
been unsuccessful : 

“As I was hurriedly leaving Washington a 
representative of an important paper asked 
me about the China-Japan agreement, and 1 
said that the matter was under consideration, 
as was well known, but that no decision had 
been reached, and I may have said, altho 
I do not recall it, that obviously no statement 
would be prepared in the absence of Mr.. Hoyt. 
I advised him to get thoroly informed upon 
the whole subject, as it would be of the great- 
est importance that it be handled intelligently 
by the American press if official action were 
taken. This is the sum of my offending. On 
mature consideration it is my judgment that 
my action was in accordance with the spirit at 
least of the President’s wishes, expressed by 
him to me and that it furnishes no sufficient 
excuse for the sensational and inconsiderate 
action of the Secretary of State.” 

He had placed his resignation in the 
President’s hands, saying to him that no 
mistake had been made, except by the 
Department, and that the conduct of the 
Department was . inconsistent with his 
self-respect, his conception of the dig- 
nity of the position, and the understand- 
ing upon which he had accepted it. On 
the 14th, in a brief telegram, the Presi- 
dent said to Mr. Crane that he “con- 
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curred” in the letter addressed to the 
latter by Mr. Knox. “I greatly regret,” 
he added, “that the circumstances found 
to exist by him make it necessary for me 
to accept your resignation.” 


a 


What promises to be a 
successful revolt against 
the Government of Presi- 
dent Zelaya in Nicaragua originated in 
Bluefields at midnight on the 1oth. The 
leader of the revolutionists is Juan J. 
Estrada, governor of the province which 
includes a majority of the Atlantic Coast 
towns. The four Estrada brothers have 
been prominent in Nicaragua. They 
were Zelaya’s most powerful supporters 
in the movement which gave him the 
presidency. He made Juan governor of 
the Province of Zelaya, appointed Au- 
relio commander of the army and placed 
José in the Cabinet. The fourth brother, 
Chamorra, now commands the main 
body of the revolutionary army, and 
Aurelio is reported to be leading a con- 
siderable force against the capital. On 
the 15th the revolutionists were in pos- 
session of all the Atlantic Coast towns 
and also of Corinto, the chief port on 
the Pacific, where the people had accept- 
ed the rule of Juan Estrada. His fol- 
lowers had elected him Provisional 
President. As the revolutionary troops 
moved toward the capital from the At- 
lantic Coast, the people welcomed them. 
At the end of last week, 3,000 Nicara- 
guan and Honduran exiles were on their 
way from Costa Rica to join Estrada. 
They are under the command of Juan 
Reyes, who has been the foe of Zelaya 
for many years. In an official statement 
Zelaya asserts that the revolt was insti- 
gated and is now supported by President 
Cabrera, of Guatemala, who, he says, 
has furnished the arms and ammunition. 
Some think that Honduras will be in- 
volved, because the people there are 
ready to rebel against President Davila, 
whom Zelaya placed in office. Zelaya, 
who has sought for several years past to 
obtain control of all the Central Amer- 
ican republics, recently promoted the 
candidacy of Ricardo’ Jiminez for the 
Presidency in Costa Rica. At first 
Jiminez appeared to have been elected, 
but the courts last week annulled the 


Revolution in 
Nicaragua 


election in the province of Limon, for 
the reason that many Nicaraguans had 
voted there in Zelaya’s interest, having 
come in boats. It is alleged that Zelaya 
recently negotiated a loan of $6,250,000 
in Europe and has not accounted for the 
money. He has also increased the tariff 
duties and imposed oppressive taxes. 
Estrada proclaims the abolition of these 
and a reduction of the tariff by one-half. 
In Santo Domingo, on the 11th, a 
revolutionary movement was begun near 
Monte Christi, on the north coast, under 
Generals Navarro and Rodrigues. The 
Government asserted that it was an in- 
significant affair, but late reports say the 
revolt is growing, and that in one or two 
engagements the Government troops 
have been routed. 
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The Philippine ae Hoyt, of the 
wenty- fifth Infantry, 
Islands ° . 
formerly commanding 
officer of the Department of Mindanao, 
recently resigned as civil Governor of 
Moro Province. In his final report to 
the authorities at Washington he urged 
that laws should be enacted for a perma- 
nent separation of the southern islands, 
including Mindanao, the Sulu group and 
Palawan, from the remainder of the 
Philippine archipelago. These islands, 
he said, should be declared “territory of 
the United States,” and should have a 
civil-military government like the pres- 
ent government in Moro Province, with 
a policy so plainly exprest that it would 
settle any question of independence or 
of political agitation for annexation to 
the northern group: 

“The Moros have no conception of repre- 
sentative government, or the meaning of in- 
dependence, having no word in their language 
to give it expression. We have not yet built 
up a state, or reached the mass of the people 
in any general uplifting movement. The little 
red schoolhouse has been started, but instruc 
tions languish for want of trained teachers, o1 
the desire of the natives to profit by or appre 
ciate the advantages of education. The maile: 
fist is the law of the land—peace would be im 
possible without the actual presence of troops 
—for this country is neither ready for nor has 
it ever known any other form of government. 
The civil-military government, in which the 
government controls the army forces, is indis- 
pensable now, and will be for generations to 
come. A purely civil government is quite im- 
possible, and, at present, would carry with it 
untold misery and suffering.” 
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——It was reported on the 8th that 
twelve Chinese merchants had been ille- 
gally deported from Manila to China, 
and that the Chinese Consul-General, as 
well as the Philippine authorities, had 
approved the unlawful act. It was said 
that this forcible expulsion was due to 
the commercial rivalry of two groups of 
resident Chinese. It is now explained, 
however, that the deported men were 
blackmailers whom Chinese merchants 
desired to drive out of the islands, and 
that the Philippine authorities had no 
knowledge of the deportation, altho it 
had been approved by the Chinese 
Consul-General. Baguio, the moun- 
tain capital of Benguet, has been select- 
ed as the site of the proposed naval sani- 
tarium. ——— Thirty-six of the cigar- 
makers who recently went on strike in 
Manila for higher wages have been ar- 
rested for criminal conspiracy. It is 
alleged that each had signed an agree- 
ment permitting his associates to kill 
him if he should desert them. 


a 





Francisco Ferrer, the 
Ferrer Executed founder of the so-called 

“Modern Schools” of 
Barcelona, was found guilty of complic- 
ity in the Barcelona riots and was exe- 
cuted on the morning of October 13, in 
the fortress of Montjuich. The trial was 
held by court-martial and was open to 
the public, but was not conducted in ac- 
cordance with our ideas of the laws of 
evidence. No witnesses were called; the 
evidence was by affidavit and consisted 
mostly in the quotation of incendiary ut- 
terances from Ferrer’s speeches and edi- 
torials ; the aim of the Government being 
obviously to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to get rid of a dangerous man. 
The ease with which the revolutionary 
manifestations of the last week in July 
were put down has given the Govern- 
ment confidence in its power of dealing 
with anarchy. In Catalonian towns, 
where a republic or commune had been 
proclaimed and held sway for a week or 
more, the advent of a few soldiers or po- 
licemen was sufficient to restore order, 
and usually no resistance was offered. 
Notwithstanding the general dissatisfac- 
tion in Catalonia with the Madrid Gov- 
ernment, the violence of the revolution- 
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ists lost them the sympathy of the public 
from the start. Altho it is impossible to 
get the exact truth from Barcelona, it ap- 
pears that the execution of Ferrer 
aroused less public indignation there than 
in other countries. Personally, however, 
he was highly esteemed ; a philosophical 
anarchist of the type of Krapotkin and 
Elisee Reclus, sincere and _ self-sacrific- 
ing, but not hesitating to advocate vio- 
lence for the overthrow of Church and 
State. He devoted his life to the cause 
of secular education in Spain, translating 
scientific and radical works into Spanish 
and establishing in the vicinity of Bar-_ 
celona over one hundred of his Modern - 
Schools, all of an elementary character, 
but designed to lead up to a secular uni- 
versity. The death of his first wife left 
him with the fortune of half a million 
dollars, practically. all of which he spent 
in this work, and his daughters are left 
to support themselves. The character of 
the teachings in the Modern Schools may 
be indicated by this quotation from one 
of the textbooks: 

“Society today is divided into the privileged 
and the disinherited. The former usurp every- 
thing, while the latter die of hunger. That 
capital should appropriate the fruit of the 
workman’s labor is an injustice supported by 
the law. Religious education inculcates false- 
hood and teaches foolishness. The soldier’s 
uniform conceals crimes against humanity and 
the misery of his own existence. To maintain 
order is to maintain injustice against the work- 
ingman. All religions are based on ignorance 
and imposture, and aim at exploitation and op- 
pression. The Gospels relate the life of the so- 
called Jesus Christ, and it is truly a misfor- 
tune that such ideas exist for the deceiving of 
the people.” 


On May 31st, 1906, when Morales at- 
tempted to kill the King and Queen of 
Spain at the time of their marriage, an 
effort was made to implicate Professor 
Ferrer thru the fact that Morales was 
protected in his flight by Nakens, a rad- 
ical politician, who had been associated 
with Ferrer. Nakens was sent to prison 
for nine years, but the trial produced no 
evidence of the complicity of Ferrer in 
the attempted assassination. The de- 
cision of the court-martial of Barcelona 
was reported to the Cabinet and ap- 
proved. Many appeals and threats were 
made to the King for a reprieve. Fer- 
rer’s daughter telegraphed to King AlI- 
fonso from Paris, begging mercy for her 
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father, and it is reported that Pope Pius 
X was opposed to the infliction of capi- 
tal punishment in this case. Anarchists 
of Spain and other countries openly pro- 
claimed that the King would be assas- 
sinated if Ferrer were executed. Al- 
fonso, however, refused to pardon him 
or mitigate the sentence. Ferrer bore 
himself at the execution with calmness 
and dignity. When brought before the 
firing squad he refused to have his eyes 
bandaged, altho the general in charge de- 
clared “a traitor has no right to look 
upon the faces of soldiers.” He fell at 
the volley of the twelve soldiers and was 
buried in the common ditch. 


a 


The execution of Dr. 
Ferrer excited the 
resentment of an- 
archists and radicals the world over, and 
in many European cities sympathy took 
the form of riotous demonstrations. So 
far as is known there have been no seri- 
ous riots in Spain, but it is reported that 
many bombs have been thrown in Barce- 
lona within the last few days, killing 
and wounding a number of people. Not- 
withstanding the critical condition of 
Spanish politics at this time, the Cortes 
was convened at Madrid on the 15th, 
As soon as Premier Maura entered the 
Chamber of Deputies he was met with 
shouts and violent epithets from the Re- 
publican members. For a long time the 
President of the Chamber was unable to 
quell the disorder and the ushers had 
difficulty in preventing personal conflict 
between the radical and conservative 
members. Similar scenes took place in 
the Senate and in the Municipal Council 
of Madrid. Premier Maura promised to 
submit the papers of the Ferrer case to 
parliament, and assured the deputies 
that no illegal or unprecedented action 
had been taken. The Government asked 
for a credit of $13,600,000 for the prose- 
cution of the war in Morocco, to the end 
of the present year. In order to raise 
money the Government has introduced a 
bill abrogating the requirement of uni- 
versal military service and permitting 
exemptions on the payment of $300. 


Demonstrations of 
Sympathy 





The anarchists of Barcelona have always 
been in close relations with those of sim- 
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ilar views in Paris, and here the most 
violent demonstrations have occurred. 
The mob at first attempted an attack 
upon the Spanish embassy in Boulevard 
de Courcelles, but were headed off by 
the police. They then turned their fury 
toward the Church of Sacre Coeur at 
Montmartre, but were repulsed, not so 
much by the efforts of the few police- 
men on guard as by the six big police 
dogs who, turned unmuzzled on the mob, 
chased them down the church steps and 
thru the streets. Some attempts were 
made to erect barricades, but owing to 
the fact that the streets of Paris are now 
paved with asphalt and wooden blocks 
instead of stone, the rioters were not able 
to follow the usual revolutionary tactics. 
They confined themselves to smashing 
windows, overthrowing busses and ki- 
osks, and breaking down lamp posts and 
lighting of the gas escaping from the 
pipes. One policeman was killed and 
seventy-nine wounded. Injury to the 
rioters by the charges of the police and 
soldiers is not known. The most seri- 
ous feature of the affair was the large 
number of apaches and other criminals 
who took advantage of the darkness and 
disorder for the purpose of loot. M. 
Lépine, Prefect of Police, was, as usual, 
to be seen unarmed in the thickest of the 
mob. Several times he had a narfow 
escape from: death, but his unfailing 
courage and good nature rendered him 
immune. His skill in the control of the 
mob saved Paris from serious damage 
and perhaps an insurrection. The Paris 
demonstrations were organized by MM. 
Jaurés, Hervé and Vaillant, socialist 
and anti-militarist leaders———In Rome 
immense outdoor meetings of protest 
were held, and the execution of Ferrer 
has stimulated an anti-clerical movement 
which seems likely to have important 
developments. The Grand Master of 
the Free Masons has issued a violent 
manifesto against the Church, declaring 
that Rome must be punished for this 
latest instance of -ecclesiastical tyranny. 
Funds are being collected to establish a 
modern school of the Ferrer type, di- 
rectly opposite. the Vatican. Demon- 
strations took place in many of the 
Italian cities, accompanied by more or 
less disorder. At Pisa an attack was 
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made upon the cathedral, but the burn- 
ing of one of the doors was the only 
damage done. At London a mass 
meeting was held in Trafalgar Square, 
addressed by the socialist and labor lead- 
ers, including several members of Par- 
liament. A movement of the mob toward 
the Spanish embassy was checked thru 
the efforts of the police. Mass meet- 
ings and street demonstrations are also 
reported from Berlin, Brussels, St. 
Petérsburg, Lisbon, Vienna, Zurich, 
Havana and many South American 
cities. In New York a meeting was 
held in Clinton Hall, on the East Side, 
addressed by Emma Goldman, Alex- 
ander Berkman and other anarchists and 
sympathizers with Ferrer. 
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Commander Peary and 

pir aarsoctatng his friends have 
¥ brought forward dur- 

ing the week evidence very damaging to 
the credibility of Dr. Cook. A statement 
signed by Robert E. Peary and four of 
his companions, gives the results of 
their cross-examination of the two 
young Eskimos, I-took-a-shoo and Ah- 
pe-lah, who accompanied Cook. Ac- 
cording to their story, Cook did. not 
pass beyond the edge of the land ice to 
the north of Axel Heiberg Land. They 
traced upon the chart the route taken by 
them, which agrees with that given by 
Dr. Cook, with the exception of his 
alleged dash for the Pole from Cape 
Thomas Hubbard. In their expeditions 
from the land, the Eskimos said they 
carried only small amounts of provisions, 
leaving the rest in caches to which they 
returned. They crossed no open leads 
to the north of Cape Hubbard and killed 
no bear or seal there, and made no 
caches on the ice. They had only two 
sledges and twenty-six dogs. Accepting 
Dr. Cook’s statement that he started out 
with 800 pounds of pemmican and 200 
pounds of other provisions, it is calcu- 
lated that the three men must have sub- 
sisted on about 8 ounces a day, which is 
in impossible ration in Arctic work. In 
this estimate an allowance is made for 
the sixteen dogs eaten by the other ten. 
Dr. Cook’s only reply to this evidence 
and criticism is that he directed his 
skimo boys not to tell Peary that they 
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had been to the Pole, and it seems to him 
that they had been loyal in concealing 
the information. Knud Rasmussen, the 
Danish-Eskimo half-breed, who went 
north to interview Dr. Cook’s compan- 
ions, was not able to reach Annootok, 
but at North Star Bay he met some Es- 
kimos who had conversed with them and 
they report that Dr. Cook’s Eskimos say 
he reached the Pole and déscribe his re- 
joicing at the achievement. The Eski- 
mos appeared to be afraid that Com- 
mander Peary would return and take 
their provisions. Popular faith in Dr. 
Cook has been still further shaken by 
the evidence adduced that he did not - 
ascend Mount McKinley September 16, 
1906, as he claimed to have done. Ed- 
ward N. Barrill, the guide who remained 
with Dr. Cook after the rest of the party 
left, has been brought to New York by 
the Peary Arctic Club, and has made an 
affidavit that he and Cook did not ascend 
the mountain, and. that the narrative 





_ published in Cook’s book, “To the Top 


of the Continent,” is fabricated. Barrill 
states that he falsified the record of the 
trip into his own notebook in accordance 
with Dr. Cook’s instructions, and had 
kept silence on the subject ever since at 
his request. According to his testimony 
they did not come within 14 miles of the 
summit of Mount McKinley, and at no 
time reached an elevation in excess of 
10,000 feet. The photograph of the sum- 
mit of Mount McKinley published in 
“To the Top of the Continent” (repro- 
duced in THE INDEPENDENT of Septem- 
ber 9, page 573) was made of another 
peak not over 8,000 feet high, Dr. Cook 
having placed Barrill with a flag on the 
summit, and then retraced his steps to a 
lower level, where the photograph could 
be taken without showing the higher 
mountains surrounding. When the Bar- 
rill affidavit was brought out Dr. Cook 
denied it and proposed to organize an 
expedition to ascend Mount McKinley 
in order to find the flag and documents 
left in a small metal box near the sum- 
mit. He has requested Anthony Fiala, 
the Arctic explorer, and Prof. H. C. 
Parker, of Columbia University, who 
accompanied him on the first part of the 
McKinley expedition, to undertake the 
task of finding the records left on the 
summit. 
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The Awaking World" 


BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


{Mr. Ellis, wko is on the editorial staff of the Philadelphia Press, has lately made a tour 


of the world to investigate social, 


OR all its bigness, this world is one 
F world. Geographers have long 
known that certain great currents 
sweep thru the waters of the earth. 
Science has Jately demonstrated that there 
are hitherto unsuspected electrical prop- 
erties in the ether above us which makes 
it possible for continent to flash messages 
to continent, conducted only by the mys- 
terious cords that encircle this globe. 
Modern aeronautics are discovering that 
there are certain major and staple cur- 
rents of air, which girdle the earth, 
recking nothing of nations and little of 
continents. I chanced to be within sight 
of Asama-yama, Japan’s greatest vol- 
cano, upon the occasion of the Valparai- 
so earthquake, and there, in Japan, on 
the other side of the earth, Asama was 
exhibiting sympathetic disturbances with 
Valparaiso, even as it had done when 
San Francisco was shaken. The unity 
of the natural world is written in air and 
earth and water and fire. And mankind 
likewise has an essential urlity, for “He 
made of one every nation of man to 
dwell on all the face of the earth.” 
Remarkable comments have _ been 
made upon. the present astonishing 
changes that are rapidly taking place in 
the universal family. Historians like the 
Hon. James Bryce, who have long 
thought in world terms, perceive that 
this day is like unto no other day upon 
which the sun has ever shone. Amazing 
transformations are taking place before 
our eyes. The day’s newspapers are 
casually recording, but seldom interpret- 
ing, changes as momentous as the fall of 
Rome or the Norman invasion of Brit- 
ain. Said Dr. Bryce, before the lay- 


*Copyright, 1909, by William T. Ellis. 
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political and religious movements.—Ebp1Tor. ] 


men’s convention of the Southern Meth- 
odist Church in Chattanooga: “Things 
which have lasted from the Stone 
Age until. now are at last coming 
to a perpetual end. They will vanish 


‘from the face of the earth. This is a 


phenomenon which has never happened 
before, and can never happen again.” 

The startling awakening of the 
world to a realization of its own com- 
pactness and community of interests has 
been happily phrased by ex-Mayor David 
P. Jones, of Minneapolis, who calls it, 
in the terminology of modern mechanics, 
“the standardization of the world.” The 
railways of the whole earth are being 
run on standard gauge; and the locomo- 
tives made in Philadelphia travel thru 
Korea and China and Siberia. A Uni- 
versal Postal Union covers practically 
everywhere. Even the dress of widely 
separated peoples is gradually coming to 
an essential conformity. The same code 
of international laws now governs all na- 
tions. The standards of civilization are 
being rapidly imposed upon the lands 
which a _ generation ago were called 
“hermit nations.” 

Under the pressure of the new senti- 
ment for standardization, which is being 
felt thruout the earth, certain conditions 
which have been tolerated for hundreds 
of years, even for milleniums, are now 
disappearing. Uniform laws of moral 
and social sanitation and hygiene now 
run to and fro over the whole earth. 
The ancient civilizations no longer are 
permitted to go their own way, unchal- 
lenged and unquestioned. Since they 
have moved into the world neighborhood, 
they are required to abide by the laws 
of good neighborliness. Even as Japan 
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no longer allows her lepers to travel at 
large thru the community, because of 
the pressure of Western sentiment, so 
she, and the other peoples of venerable 
history, no longer feel free to tolerate 
social and moral practices which run 
counter to the ideals of the West. This 
is the price paid for the new compact- 
ness of universal human society. 

Of the factors contributing to this ex- 
traordinary condition it is not necessary 
to write at this point; but attention 
should be called to the remarkable fact 
of the prevalence of the English lan- 
guage, especially among the largest and 
oldest nations. French has long been 
esteemed the language of diplomacy, and 
it still widely prevails in continental 
Europe. But elsewhere English has the 
right of way. One may journey over all 
the main-travelled roads of earth, speak- 
ing no other tongue than English. Why 
should not China and Japan and Korea 
have learned French or German or Rus- 
sian? That India should master the 
speech of the nation that rules her is not 
remarkable; but that English should be 
taught in the new schools of these other 
ancient peoples is a marvel of providen- 
tial significance. For it means that the 
Christian ideals which the language em- 
bodies are to be dominant in the reshap- 
ing of these civilizations of antiquity. 
The immense responsibility, along with 
unprecedented opportunity, thus laid 
upon the shoulders of the English-speak- 
ing peoples should cause the truth of 
“noblesse oblige” to be pressed heavily 
home to the intelligence of every alert 
man who speaks the tongue of Carey 
and Livingstone and Morrison and Mar- 
tyn and Verbeck and Underwood. Dis- 
criminating Christians cannot be blind to 
the significance of this situation, which 
puts the great majority of mankind un- 
der the tutelage of the English language. 
A British statesman recently called this 
one of the most remarkable facts of hu- 
man history. 

All the co-ordinating forces mentioned 
simply prepare one for a clearer con- 
templation of the present phenomena 
of the whole world’s awakening. Be- 
fore an attempt to outline the latter 
even the boldest pen pauses. Changes 
are being effected in the Orient that 





seem like the work of a magic wand. 
A close study of them is one of the most 
alluring and engrossing interests possible 
to a cultivated mind. To be a spectator 
in the theatre of to-day of this world 
drama is a high privilege: to be an actor 
therein—which is permitted to all who 
have a part in the missionary agencies 
now operating—is a rare honor. 

The torpor from which the nations 
are awakening was well described by 
Rev. G. A. R. Janvier, D. D., in an ad- 
dress before the Birmingham Convention 
of Southern Presbyterian Laymen. 


Pointing to a gigantic map of the world 


which hung on the wall he said: 

“Begin on the west coast of Africa with 
what, on that old map, is still called the great 
desert of Sahara, but parts of which we know 
to be teeming with millions who call to us for 
light. Pass right across Northern Africa to 
Turkey in Europe, then thru Syria and Arabia 
and Persia, across Afghanistan and India, 
Burma and Siam, China, Korea and Japan. 
If you had looked that way a few years ago, 
what would you have seen? A great chain of 
sleeping nations, sleeping the sleep of death; 
a pall of sluggishness and hopelessness resting 
over them all; a lethargy such as no one can 
know, except those who come into contact 
with it—no public life, no public spirit, no pub- 
lic institutions, no deep feeling on any subject 
—one sweep of deadly indifference from east 
to west and west to east.” 

Now, behold the marvel! Japan, only 
fifty years away from her resolute insu- 
lation, is a first-class world-power, with 
a population as keenly alert to current 
issues as any other people on earth. Af- 
ter her half century of marvelous po- 
litical, economic and social transforma- 
tions, we find her a nation on the qut 
vive, profoundly discontented with what 
she has gained, and reaching out grop- 
ing hands for some new sovereign spe- 
cific that will bring peace to the hearts 
of her restless, dissatisfied people. Care- 
ful observers have ventured to say that 
the political, social and religious crisis of 


* Japan today is graver than the epochal 


period of half a centry ago. 

A generation since, the reading public 
heard of Korea as it heard of the pyg- 
mies in the African forests—a strange 
people, utterly apart from the main 
stream of life, and never likely to have 
more than a curious interest for civiliza- 
tion. Since then a portentous and map 
changing war has been fought over 
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Korea, and the “Hermit Nation” has be- 
come a concern of all the great chancel- 
leries of the world. In the mean time, 
the entrance of Christianity, and its mar- 
velous growth, amid this arrested na- 
tion, has challenged the interest of Chris- 
tendom, and a type of discipleship has 
developed which has set the oldest Chris- 
tian churches to praying for like graces 
and blessings for themselves. One 
scarcely dares prophesy what will be the 
part of this young Christian giant in the 
evangelization of the Orient. In the 
mean time, out of the sleep of milleni- 
ums, Korea has awakened until every 
fiber of her being is a-tingle with new 
life. 

When it comes to China, with her four 
hundred millions of people, one is tempt- 
ed to abandon any attempt to convey 
even the most superficial impression of 
the seriousness of her present crisis. 
China’s awakening is portentous. It is 
marvelous. It is indescribable. It is in- 
credible. It is limitless in its influence. 
For the sake of the world today—for the 
sake of the next generation—for the sake 
of China herself, some new prophet- 
watchman should ascend the housetops 
of civilization and cry aloud with mega- 
phonic voice: “China is awake! China is 
awake!! CHINA IS AWAKE!!!” 
The biggest of all nations—the people 
with the greatest latent powers—the 
heirs of tomorrow—have started to 
school to learn all the ways and weap- 
ons aud wisdom of the West. This is 
the news of the day that most deserves 
“scare heads” in the newspapers. Here 
is the subject upon which every wise 
man will inform himself and instruct his 
children. Let a man wear his last year’s 
coat, if need be, so that he may buy the 
latest and best books about China. 

Before sailing from China to India, 
that scene of bewildering ferment, the 
observer should look in upon the Philip- 
pine Islands, the unexpectedly acquired 
outpost of the United States. Here is 
another awakened nation, making giant 
strides forward to overtake the march of 
civilization, behind which it has ever 
lagged. Many of the characteristics 
which mark new Japan, new China, new 
India and new Turkey are to be found 
among the Filipinos. The remarkable 
system of general public education which 
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the Government has provided, and the 
widespread and popularly received new 
evangelization, and the measure of self- 
government already put, into operation, 
atford the new life of the people unusual 
channels for expression, so that the 
moral, social and material progress of 
the Philippines is a phenomenon scarcely 
understood by the American people 
generally. 

Since the restlessness of India has 
taken to expressing itself by bombs, pis- 
tols and boycotts, the world at large has 
developed a considerable interest in it. 
While not so ominous as the funda- 
mental processes of change at work in 
China, the swift awakening of India to 
a new sense of national unity and of 
national aspirations has already given 
the British Government gravest concern, 
and it is inevitably fraught with serious 
and unpredictable consequences. Today 
India, like all the East, is quiveringly 
alive and alert, and insistent in demands 
upon the governing nations. Her needs 
by no means correspond with her desires, 
but the former will eventually have to be 
met ; and the meeting of these is part of 
the new world-man’s task. 

With a touch of scorn in his voice, the 
Gentlest of all teachers once cried to the 
learned of his day: “Can ye not discern 
the signs of the times?” Contemplating 
the languid interest, the comparative in- 
difference, of Christendom in the Turk- 
ish Empire’s volte face, one is tempted 
to challenge it again with those. words of 
its Lord. In the spectacular triumph of 
the Young Turk party, the last national 
citidel of religious intolerance fell to the 
ground. What a great day was that for 
liberty! All the angels which have 
brooded protectingly over the cause of 
Christian civilization must have shouted 
in exultation when the revolution in 
Turkey triumphed. Some great poet is 


* needed to interpret to the world at large 


the mighty meaning of this event. It 
signifies more than one nation’s awaken- 
ing; it inaugurates, in the land where 
Jesus and His Apostles gave to the world 
great and patient truths which must ulti- 
mately be universally victorious, a reign 
of freedom which lifts the heavy hand of 
bigotry from all the sacred places of 
Christian history, and makes easy the 
return of the Gospel to the regions of 
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its birth, That revolution was also a 
sword-thrust at the heart of Islam, of 
which the latter will ultimately perish. 
Notwithstanding these staggering conse- 
quences, multitudes of intelligent, Chris- 
tian men remained more interested in 
the tariff debate, and in the Cobalt mines, 
than in Turkey’s upheaval. 

The roll call of awakening nations is 
too long to finish here. Old Egypt is 
swiftly shaping into new Egypt, by the 
action of the same unified world influ- 
ences which have touched the nations al- 
ready cited. The great disturbances in 
the larger nations have obscured the sig- 
nificance of late events under the shadow 
of the Pyramids. Likewise Persia, which 
for centuries has been of general interest 
only for its ancient history, has over- 
night leaped into the glare of public at- 
tention because of its successful fight for 
constitutional government. How far- 
flowing are the day’s deep spiritual cur- 
rents that they should thus refresh the 
parched hearts of the Persian people, 
and lap the peacock throne of the Shah 
until it has been undermined and over- 


thrown. When we come to understand + 
more fully the meager news from Mo- 
rocco we shall read it as one more mani- 
festation of the universal power that is 
making China and India over, that has 
given religious liberty to Russia, that has 
aroused the anti-clerical storms of demo- 
cracy in Spain and Portugal, and that 
has penetrated even to the nomad 
Bedouins of the desert. 

No man with eyes to see can look upon 
this marvelously awakened world today 
—especially if he look closely and deeply 
—without perceiving that all the clamor- 
ous voices of the nations may be inter- 
preted as a call for the truth which sets 
men free. The world’s wants are many, 
its need is one. In all careful thought- 
fulness it must be declared that the 
underlying, abiding, all-enhancing need 
of the world is for the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, which alone ‘imparts new life, 
new liberty and new brotherliness. In 
the last analysis, the Christian mission- 
ary crusade is the supreme service of 
this revivified, homogeneous, aspiring 
world. 


SWARTHMORE, Pa, 


~ Moon-Farming 


BY L. H. BAILEY 


[Professor Bailey is director of the Agricultural College at Cornell University and the 
author or editor of dozens of books and encyclopedias on agriculture.—Ep1Tor. ] 


of the moon will shrink when 
cooked, but it will retain its size 
if killed in the new of the moon. Ani- 
mals born when the moon is new or in- 
creasing will be much more likely to 
thrive than those unfortunately born at 
the opposite period. Fleeces will not be 
so heavy if sheared when the moon. is 
on the wane. Meat decays with unnat- 
ural quickness if exposed to moonlight. 
In the new of the moon is the time 
to set hens, to plant corn and other 
things that grow above ground. Plant- 
ed in the old of the moon, seeds of such 
plants will probably rot. On the other 
hand, crops that grow under the ground, 
as potatoes and beets, should be planted 


T HE pork from pigs killed in the old 


in the old of the moon; and plants that 
tend to run too much to vine and straw 
also should be planted at this period. 
Beans planted when the moon is on the 
wane will not cling to their poles. Grain 
purchased in the full of the moon will 
be of full weight. - Rail fences sink into 
the ground and rot if built in the old of 
the moon. If shingles are laid in the new 
of the moon the nails will pull out. Tim- 
ber lasts longer when cut in the waning 
of the moon. My fireplace wood is 
“sappy” because it was cut in the waxing 
of the moon. 

The moon foreshadows the changes in 
the weather. It chills and injures plants 
on clear nights. In the full, it causes 
wounds to heal. The lunar influence 
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controls the rise and fall of symptoms in 
the sick. It governs mental qualities, 
and all persons who are unsound of mind 
are to this day lunatics. 

Pliny and all the older worthies knew 
well the occult influences of the heaven- 
ly bodies on the affairs of men and also 
on the welfare of poultry and of pulse. 
The facts are well attested. 

To this day also there are astrologers 
who foretell events, who prophesy the 
weather and the crops, and who instruct 
the farmer by the infallible signs of the 
zodiac and the course of the heaveniy 
bodies. They print oracular books tha‘ 
set forth all these secrets for any person 
who would be wise. 

The peoples of the world come up thru 
superstition, divination, magic, conjura- 
tion, and mythology. They look to the 
heavens and the deities for explanation. 
Moon-farming is a memory of this early 
order, still persisting, and still controlling 
the routine of many more persons than 
we know. Very few persons are eman- 
cipated from “ signs” that superior be- 
ings have set in the order of things for 
our guidance if only we can find them 
out. I suppose that most persons yet 
look for the moon over the right shoul- 
der. It would surprise us if we could 
know how much the outlook of the peo- 
ple about us is directed by mysteries 
rather than by reason. 

The ancients, observing that the sun 
and moon and the planets that they knew 
are all confined in a narrow space in 
their course through the heavens, set off 
an arbitrary band encircling the sky; this 
band or zodiac was divided into a dozen 
sections, and the stars that came within 
these sections were conceived to com- 
pose constellations, to which were given 
the names of terrestrial objects which 
they were imagined to represent; and 
signs were attached to these constella- 
tions, as of Aries the Ram, Gemini the 
Twins, Aquarius the Water-bearer, and 
each of these signs was conceived to 
preside over some part of the humar 
body; and to this day the first page of 
the almanac represents the man with his 
vitals unpleasantly exposed but with the 
signs that control his organs properly 
indicated. When certain constellations 
reign, the sign is in the head or in the 
feet; and the wizards then know what 
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is to transpire when the crops are plant- 
ed or the pork is killed. 

Now, it matters not whether there is 
any such band as the zodiac (modernly 
discovered planets are not within it), or 
whether there are in fact any such con- 
stellations as Scorpio and Pisces and Leo, 
or that the Babylonian “ signs ” are only 
figments of a superstitious imagination— 
they and the moon, nevertheless, control 
the order of the world and indicate to a 
man infallibly when he may plant his 
beans. 

We often speculate what was the out- 
look of the people who interpreted the 
world by means of wonders. I am inter- 
ested in these remaining books and no- 
tions as illustrating in some degree in our 
modern world this type of mind. 

Now, I would not deny that the moon 
exerts influence on animals and vegeta- 
tion. I do not know that it does not: 
but this influence, if it exists, is to be 
determined by investigation rather than 
by assumption ; and it certainly must be 
incontrollably small. It is easy enough 
to account for all the behaviors of ani- 
mals and men and plants by supposing. 
Anything can be explained by astrology. 
The heavenly bodies are always on duty, 
and may always be invoked to account 
for anything on the earth. The only 
difficulty with the explanation is that it 
may not be true. There are so many 
things going on in the universe and in the 
world which forms its pivot, that oc- 
currences are always coming together. 
There are vast numbers of persons who 
account for happenings by coincidences 
rather than by proofs. 

It would seem to be a truism that men 
should now accept and believe the things 
that can be proved; yet I suspect that 
most persons are not. in fact, guided by 
this method, and that most of them really 
do not want to believe what is true. We 
are guided by notions, traditions. what 
we hear, and what it is agreeable to 
believe. 

We may laugh at the man who plants 
his corn in the moon rather than in the 
earth, but the scientific spirit—the spirit 
that would know the fact—does not yet 
deminate the lives of the mass of men. 
This is no more true of farmers than of 
others: in fact, IT am inclined to think 
that it is less true of them, for they are 
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in constant contact with fact that is orig- 
inal and real. 

Most of us assume what truth is, and 
then make our observations fit our as- 
sumption. It requires the integrity of 
mind exemplified by Darwin to accept 
facts that contradict our theory. Time 
and again persons recite to me in detail 
how their plants behaved because planted 
in the new of the moon or in the old, 
and ask me if it is not true. They forget 
or do not see the exceptions; and they 
think that I ought to be able to explain 
all behaviors of crops out of hand, rather 
than to take the trouble to find out. 

Once we explained everything that is 
not understood by appealing to extra-ter- 
restrial influences. Diseases of human 
beings were “judgments” for sin and 
disobedience. Insect pests were excom- 
municated by the Church. The diseases 
of plants were due to currents of elec- 
tricity and other mysterious and celestial 
agencies ; but we have now learned that 
even these diseases have particular ori- 
gins and that we determine what these 
origins are by patient investigation and 
not by guessing. The man who appeals 


to the zodiac and the moon merely lives 


in some previous age. He is not of this 
generation. He always explains, but he 
never understands. 

To prejudge (which is prejudice), to 
explain without investigation, to have a 
theory that always works and is never 
wrong, to accept what has been. to follow 
rule-of-thumb, to be: uncharitable to any 
one who would go to the bottom and 
uncover the facts—these have constituted 
the slavery of men. It is a common 


saying that the scientific men, even when 
they write for the people, cannot be un- 
derstood by the people. It is unfortu- 
nately true that many men of much 
science cannot express themselves attrac- 
tively ; but the real difficulty is that the 
reader may not understand the direct 
scientific method, and it is impossible to 
put the argument from fact in such form 
that the man who believes in the moon 
can follow it. 

Country people at least must interpret 
nature from cause to effect, rather than 
by notion or tradition. This they are 
now beginning to do and this constitutes 
the new agriculture. Those who can- 
not interpret nature and who are poor 
business men are being driven off the 
land. The colleges of agriculture and 
the experiment stations are making this 
great contribution to human welfare— 
they are instructing the landsman to as- 
certain the fact and to establish his prac- 
tice on it. To see an investigator at work 
studying an insect or a soil is to get 
touch of a new attitude toward nature. 
Nothing is taken for granted and every- 
body’s opinion must be tested. Beyond 
all “ practical” application of the work 
of these institutions, is the new and open- 
minded attitude that they develop on all 
problems under discussion. They bar- 
ish all guessing, all moon-farming. and 
all think-so. The farmer is now willing 
to learn and to cast old notions aside; 
and for this reason the world is becom- 
ing a new world to him and he is begin- 
ning to undertsand his situation, As rap- 
idly as he understands his situation, he 
will master it. 

Irnaca, N. Y. 


Autumn Days 


BY MARTHA R. McCABE 


AUTUMN days, 
Misty haze, 
Purple sky a-shining; 
Flowers dead, 
Sumach red, 
Woods and wayside lining. 





Garnered wheat, 
Bitter-sweet, 
Its coral tendrils showing ; 
Shocks of corn, 
Frosty morn, 
Freshening winds a-blowing. 


Emporia, Kay, 














Panama, 


A Field for American Enterprise 


BY FORBES-LINDSAY 


[Mr. Forbes-Lindsay, author of “Panama: The Isthmus and the Canal” and other works 
on tropical countries, has recently made a tour thru the comparatively unknown Chiriqui 
region of the Republic of Panama and has been much impressed with its possibilities as a field 


for American enterprise.—Ep1Tor.] 


HE constantly. increasing number of 
£% Americans who look to foreign 
lands for fields of enterprise fall, 
for the most part, into two categories— 
gold-seekers and home-seekers. I will 
not incur the responsibility of advising 
the former to try their fortune on the 
Isthmus of Panama for, altho that re- 
gion may contain rich mineral deposits, 
as many believe that it does, my inquiries 
have failed to elicit satisfactory evidence 
of such a condition. On the other hand, 
I can confidently assert that to Americans 
anxious to engage in agriculture, Pana- 
ma offers splendid opportunities. 

Viewing the territory from the latter 
- standpoint, a large -proportion of it is 
excluded from consideration, leaving, 
however, a section sufficiently rich and 
extensive to support several millions of 
inhabitants. Almost the entire stretch 
upon the Atlantic side of the mountain 
range which runs thro the Isthmus is 
covered with heavy timber and dense 
jungle. Here corporations with large 
capital could probably engage in lumber- 
ing with profit, but the cost of clearing 
prohibits agriculture and the excessive 
rainfall is detrimental to most forms of 
it. Similar restrictions prevail against 
the Darien country, but it enjoys the ad- 
vantage of containing more rubber forest 
than does any other province in the Re- 
public. 

There remains the belt of land extend- 
ing from the Canal Zone to the Costa 
Rican border, roughly stated. 250 miles 
in length by 4o miles in breadth. This is 
the only portion of the interior that con- 
tains any considerable population, or in 
which anv degree of development has 
been attained. In both these respects 
that section comprising the Districts of 
David, Bugaba and Alanje is far in ad- 
vance of other parts of the country and 
must. by reason of its superior natural 
advantages and industrial facilities, be 
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the seat of the earliest and greatest de- 
velopment. With an extensive. experi- 
ence of tropical countries, I declare un- 
hesitatingly that there is nowhere in the 
world a region richer in natural re- 
sources than this, Furthermore, it has 
the characteristic, extremely rare in the 
tropics, of a climate devoid of excessive 
heat. The mean temperature is some- 
what below 80 degrees and the extreme 
fluctuations do not vary from this more 
than 10 degrees. This applies to the 
coastal regions ; the highlands enjoy cool- 
er and less humid atmosphere. The first 
four months of the year embrace the dry 
season. This period is entirelv free from 
the torridity of the tropical summer. 
Sufficient rain falls to keep the vegeta- 
tion green and insure fresh food and 
abundance of water for the live stock. 
The rainy season extends over eight 
months of the year. The rainfall takes 
the form of heavy showers, seldom last- 
ing longer than an hour at one time, or 
covering in the aggregate more than 
four or five hours of the twenty-four. 
It is only at the end of this term that the 
downfall is great and during August 
and September Chiriqui is visited by a 
return of typical summer weather last- 
ing for a month or six weeks. The lay 
of the land and the nature of the soil 
create perfect drainage. The water runs 
off the surface in an incredibly short 
while after a downpour and nothing like 
a swamp exists in all the region under 
consideration. 

The land runs up from the ocean to 
the mountains in such easy gradients that 
bullock carts of the heaviest and most 
cumbersome build make the journev 
from David to Boquete without diffi- 
culty. The growth in this section is thick 
hut of stich moderate size as to be easily 
cleared with the machete. Exnanses of 
llano. miles in extent. alternate with the 
woodland. These gently rolling stretches 
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of grassland, -dotted with clumps of 
shade trees, afford ideal range and pas- 
ture tor cattle and horses. In physical 
appearance and in the character of the 
herbage the llanos closely resemble the 
famous “blue grass” pastures of Ken- 
tucky. They are wisely retained as 
“commons ” for the general benefit of 
the community. Carts may be driven 
over this land in any direction with as 
much ease as over a turnpike and the 
roadway is continued thru the brush 
without difficulty. The only obstruct- 
tions to easy travel are found in the 
streams which cross the country at in- 
tervals of every few miles. Those that 


_could not otherwise be passed are 


spanned by bridges, to which additions 
are constantly being made. 

In describing the fertility of this won- 
derful country, exaggeration is impossi- 
ble. The natives nowhere practice culti- 
vation as we understand it. The crudest 
methods of agriculture produce amazing 
crops. The ground is cut over and the 
brush burned where it lies. The surface 
of the earth is then scratched in spots 
and seed dropped in. After that the 
plant is allowed to take care of itself, 
and it never fails to thrive. Sugar cane 
has been continuously harvested for fif- 
teen vears without replanting, giving a 
stalk weighing eighteen pounds or more. 
Tobacco, corn, bananas, and other crops 
are raised in the same haphazard fash- 
ion. 

Every tropical plant and many of. the 
fruits and vegetables of temperate climes 
flourish in this region, with its varying 
altitudes. The coastal tracts produce the 
finest cocoa-nuts. The tobacco, with 
proper care, would be of the highest 
grade. The output of a cacao plantation 
owned by an American commands the 
best prices in the London market. Chi- 
riqui cotton, tho of short fiber, is of 
excellent quality. Several Americans in 
the mountain valley of Boquete are 
growing coffee which sells at the ex- 
traordinary figure of fifteen cents gold 
a pound. Superior rubber is gathered, 
mostly from wild trees. by three or four 
corporations onerating in different parts 
of the Isthmus. 

For the srowth of-tropical fruits no 
better soil and climate than that of Chi- 
riqui in the neighborhood of Costa Rica 
could be found, but the industry is neg- 


lected and large quantities of oranges, 
grape fruit, bananas, avogados, mangoes, 
etc., are imported from the West Indies. 
Several. species of commercial fiber are 
found in a natural state and without 
doubt maguey, sisal, and other fibrous 
plants might be cultivated successfully. 
Conditions are perfect for the growth of 
alfalfa and a ready market exists for it 
in Panama. Sarsaparilla, vanilla, tama- 
rind, cashew, and sapodilla are among 
the many naturai products of this region 
that might be cultivated with profit. 

The only agricultural industry pursued 
by the natives with any considerable de- 
gree of success is that of cattle raising 
and it is not carried on to an extent 
commensurate with the demands of the 
home market which will be greatly ex- 
panded after the opening of the Canal. 
Not more than half a dozen persons are 
engaged in the business, and their herds 
do not number more than 5,000 in- the 
aggregate. An exceptionally fine breed 
of animals has been produced by careful 
selection and experiment. The ordinary 
price of a four-year-old steer at David, 
the point of shipment, is $30 gold. The 
cost of raising and fattening is very 
small. Natural growth upon the ranch 
furnishes all the necessary food and five 
or six men will look after 1,000 head. 

The Pacific side of the Province of 
Chiriqui has made greater advance in 
the development of natural resources 
than any other portion of the country. 
It contains a number of agricultural cen- 
ters, such as Boquete, Bugaba, Divala, 
Buqueron, and Alanje, which are con- 
nected with David by good roads. Da- 
vid, the capital and chief port of the 
Province, is a town of about 4000 pop- 
ulation, with a. number of mechanical 
industries and a considerable export 
trade. Two lines of steamships maintain 
a regular connection with Panama and a 
third is on the point of entering inte 
the service. A railroad from the City 
of Panama to the capital of Chiriqui is 
shortly to be constructed. This imorove- 
ment must stimulate a number of indus- 
tries and especially that of fruit culture. 

The reasons for the long neglect of the 
natural. resources of this marvelously 
rich country are not far to seek. One 
of them “ts lack of capital; another, and 
a more potent one, was the unsettled con- 
dition in which the people have lived for 
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generations past. The territory now pos- 
sessed by the Kepublic of Panama has 
been until the beginning ot -the present 
century the seat ot trequent revolutions, 
each one of them involving confiscation 
and destruction ot property. ‘Lhis condi- 
tion supprest native enterprise and re- 
pelled toreign capital. Now, however, 
the interests of tiie United States in the 
country are a guarantee of peace arid 
stability. 

[ have no hesitation in declaring that 
no country in the world holds greater 
promise for corporate enterprise, in a va- 
riety of directions, than does the Re- 
public of Panama. ‘he prospects for in- 
dividual American immigrants must be 
stated with some qualifications. Any 
American of good character may go to 
Panama and secure title to a consider- 
able tract of public land at a cost of five 
pesos—equal to $2.50 in United States 
currency—per hectare, on condition of 
fencing it and reducing it to cultivation 
within five years. The cost of clearing 
will be 20 pesos per hectare, and of gen- 
eral labor, one peso per day. Thus a 
man with $1,500 may take up and im- 
prove 50 hectares, or about 125 acres, 
of land, and a very moderate knowledge 
of farming will suffice to insure good 
crops. But the question of marketing 
the produce involves less simple consid- 
erations. Very little public land is avail- 
able along the existing lines of communi- 
cation. It is not necessary, however, to 
resort to the settled districts in order to 
secure good iand. The richest in the 
country is generally believed to be that 
beyond Divala and Bugaba, the outposts 
of settlement, and the Costa Rican bor- 
der. But in this frontier region, other- 
wise most desirable, two serious diffi- 
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culties will be encountered by the set- 
tler of moderate means—those of trans- 
portation and labor. 1o a company un- 
dertaking development in this section 
the expenditure of, say, $5,000 in the 
construction of roads and the importa- 
tion of laborers would be a small matter, 
but to the individual, with comparative- 
ly little produce to send to market, the 
expense would be prohibitive. It is safe 
to predict that in ten or fifteen years 
time this entire territory will be cov- 
ered by a network of highways and dot- 
ted with villages. In the meanwhile, I 
would suggest that Americans with 
small capital settling in Panama should - 
form colonies, which would insure ad- 
vantages besides that of -pooling the ex- 
pense of roadmaking and securing labor. 
A still better plan would be to occupy 
land on, or near, the property of some 
development company—of which sever- 
al are projected—and take advantage of 
its facilities for marketing produce and 
attracting labor, 

Of course, the quick crops, such as 
sugar cane and tobacco, must be the 
mainstay of the small farmer. But by 
putting a portion of his land into an 
orange grove or a cacao plantation he 
may in the course of seven or eight 
years create a valuable property. Almost 
anything that he may raise will, under 
the conditions that have been suggested, 
be: salable at a profit. There already 
exist a number of markets in which the 
products of Panama, actual and poten- 
tial, might be disposed of in large quan- 
tities. The Canal will bring the ports 
of Chiriqui into water communication 
with the entire coast of the United States 
and with practically every part of the 
world. . 

New York City. 
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The Victory and Death of Wolfe 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN 
Poet LauREAte. 

(The news of Wolfe’s death reached London on October 17, 1759, and was received 
with feelings of sorrow and exultation. Morning was worn by the poorest, and the exploit 
was regarded with as much astonishment as admiration.) 

“ScALE we the-Hights,” he said, “before 
Daylight broadens in slope and shore, 
Creeping and crouching, but mounting still, 
One by one, up the trackless hill. 


“But speak not a word, and make no scund, 
As upward you wind, and let none look round. 
Comrades will follow the path you make, 
Thru scrub and bramble and tangled brake.” 
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Then from boat after boat sprang its living load, 
And clomb and clomb up the zigzag road, 

- Silent as death, until they saw 
Rampart, and trench, and cannon’s jaw. 
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Then a shout went upward to rend the wrack, 
And the Plains of Abraham shouted back, 
Menace to menace, and clang to clang, 

Till the Hights with the musket-rattle rang. 


But never a man or turned or ran, 

For the Chief was there, in the battle-van, 
Leading them on, unti! he fell, 

In the onward rush and the mingling yell. 


They laid him down on the trampled clay. 
“Montcalm, too, has fallen,” he heard them say. 
“Over us fire the self-same gun; 

Victor and vanquished, in death, are one.” 





“Look! Now they run!” “Who run?” he gasped; 
“The enemy, Sir!” -His hands he clasped, 

And murmured, ere his last breath was. spent, 
“Praise be to God! I die content.” 


Swinrorp Otp Manor, Asurorp, Kent, ENcLanp. 
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Long in Darke 


BY W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS 
Etc. 


AuTHor oF “THe Sours oF Brack Fork,” 


are numbers of communities of 

black folk, segregated, secluded, 
more or less autonomous, going their 
quiet way unknown of most of the sur- 
rounding world: Some of these, like 
Mound Bayou, Miss., and Cass County, 
Mich., have been exploited in the press; 
others, like Gouldtown, N. J., and Bux- 
ton, Ia., are almost unknown. Particu- 
larly are the Ohio negro settlements un- 
heard of, and yet there are in Ohio and 
Indiana perhaps a dozen such commu- 
nities, romantic in history and rich in 
social lessons. Black men as well as 
white looked toward Ohio for economic 
freedom in the first days of the nine- 
teenth century. It was wild John 
Randolph of Roanoke that gave his 
emancipated slaves the choice of Liberia 
and Ohio. They chose Ohio, and came 
in 1846, and last month 150 of their de- 
scendants held a reunion. 

It was this reunion that sent me 
searching for my folk in Ohio, and thus 
almost by accident I ran on Long in 
Darke County. 

Long is a settlement of colored people, 
a hundred years old, and Darke County 
is in Southwestern Ohio, 60 miles north 
of Cincinnati. 

The land is dark and level. Great 
fields of corn stand strong and luxuriant. 
The tobacco is green and silent, and all 
about are piled sheaves of yellow wheat 
and oats. Far out in the distance there 
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are no hills, but only the shadows of oak 
and beech woods and the dim dying 
away of level lands. 


The houses stand 





from a hundred to a thousand feet apart. 
Some are old and built with some shade 
of the style of Southern mansions. Most 
of them are newer, representing a renais- 
sance of building in the last decade or 
two. They show forth different ideas 
and degrees of living. Here is a cottage 
with smooth-shaven lawn and flowers; 
yonder a little, irregular house, with no 
step, but wandering path and gardens; 
further on are great barns and a straight, 
busy house, naked of porch or ornament. 
There where I stayed is a yellow house, 
surrounded by a porch with. climbing 
clematis, barns and outhouses, and in 
front a view of great stretches of green 
corn and tobacco. Further up the road 
two churches crouch, looking each other 
squarely and suspiciously in the face. 
They are wooden, small and rather bare. 
Near them is a two-story house, with 
lodge rooms above and a new grocery 
store, kept by two pretty girls, below. 
Three schoolhouses are scattered in the 
hamlet, and one Quaker seminary, with 
traditions and history of some sixty 
years or more. The dusty road which 
runs down thru the hamlet, stretching its 
4% miles thru Indiana and Ohio, with 
its hundred families on either side, is not 
apt to be deserted, and especially on 
Sunday is it lively with buggies and 
well-fed horses and the voices of young 
people riding up and down. 

Down the arrow lane at the back of 
the house where I lived lies a grove of 
young, straight and golden-green trees. 
Here the annual Sunday school picnic is 
held, and here, on the Sunday when I 
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was there, came three hundred buggies 
with a thousand people. Looking at the 
people first you would have noted little 
unusual—they were well fed, well 
dressed, quiet and white. That is, mostly 
white—here and there a tinge of gold 
and olive and brown, and one or two 
black faces—mostly white, you would 
have said. Then, when you inquired, 
you would have learned that most of 
these people were “black,” for Long was 
settled by octoroons and quadroons in 
1808. 

In this grove last year was celebrated 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of Long. There was, it seems, 
in the eighteenth century a certain Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman who went to Virginia 
and had a daughter too darkly beautiful 
to marry under Virginia law. He had 
for a neighbor, however, a man as moral 
as he himself, whose son was born of an 
Indian-negro squaw. This boy walked 
to Ohio in 1804, squatted on new land in 
the wilderness, and returned and re- 
ceived the Dutchman’s daughter as his 
wife. But the’ Dutchman loved his 
darker daughter, and straightway leav- 
ing his white family, accompanied his 
colored children to Ohio, where he liyed 
and died on the 782 acres which they 
bought. Fifty descendants of this couple 
now live and half of these farm on 400 
acres of the original land. 

Later others came from North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee and the rest of the 
South. One white planter brought his 
colored son and ten grandchildren and 
placed them on 700 acres, and even as 
late as 1850 came a white Mississippi 
planter and two black wives, with fifteen 


sons and daughters and $3,000 in gold. - 


Then came a fight for life. The sur- 
rounding communities looked with dis- 
dain and hatred on these folk whose 
faces were scarce darker than their own. 
If a black man came to town he was 
liable to be chased by hoodlums, and 
when the whites came out to stop the 
dedication of a Wesleyan church there 
was so bloody a battle with fists and 
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brickbats that the experiment was never 
tried again. 

Internal development followed. The 
church was built and land bought and 
cultivated. The settlement became one 
of the main lines of underground rail- 
way service from the Ohio River. The 
Wesleyan church split in an attempt to 
exclude tobacco users and members of 
secret societies, and wild young law- 
breakers and illegitimate children ap- 
peared. Then the War came and slowly 
the community gripped itself. Its sons 
and daughters went forth into the world 
and became doctors and lawyers and one 
a bishop. Some fifteen of the men at 
various times took white wives from the 
surrounding community and traveled 
away, never to return. Their children 
today in Chicago and New York are 
probably “hating niggers.” The women 
were more loyal, and refusing to inter- 
marry, took hold of the community. For 
thirty years they have kept liquor selling 
out of the village, smashing the last kegs 
themselves. Today the community 1s 
quiet, well-to-do and law-abiding. The 
white Judge of the County Court, who 
spoke to them while I was there, said, 
“TI have to come to you; you never visit 
me.” A visiting presiding elder, who 
has known the place intimately for more 
than twenty years, knows of but two ille- 
gitimate children, and one of those was 
begotten abroad. The people own 5,000 
acres of land worth a half million dol- 
lars, excluding improvements, and form 
a community of five or six hundred 
people. Fully half of them tomorrow 
could lose themselves among their white 
neighbors and never be suspected of 
black blood. Yet they keep themselves 
aloof, quiet and loyal, refusing to asso- 
ciate with any one who cannot associate 
with their friends and relatives. Beneath 
the placid beauty of their fields run the 
waters of bitterness, but it cannot spoil 
their cherished past nor the singular 
comeliness of their growing boys and 
beautiful women. 


Atianta, Ga. 











A Search for the Hittites 


BY B. B. CHARLES 


[Professor Charles was one of the party from Cornell University which has made during 
the past year a successful and important exploration in Asia Minor in the line of archeologi- 


cal research.—EpiTor.] 


T is not a remarkable fact that a 
| nation, having run its course, should 
decline and die; but it does come to 

us as a surprise that a people living in 
historic times, successfully opposing its 
arms to great world powers, and record- 
ing its conquests in war and in the arts 
of peace on imperishable stone, should 
be buried with its very records for a 
winding sheet and be forgotten. Yet 
this, almost, was the fate of a people 
that developed a peculiar art and pos- 
sessed a form of writing and a culture 





biography of its varied remains. Scat- 
tered over an area of, roughly, 150,000 
square miles, extending from the Boghaz 
K6i region on the north to Hamath on 
the south, and from Mt. Sipylus to 
the Euphrates, are found numberless 
mounds, strong places, rock cuttings, 
sculptures and inscriptions, all of which 
belong to this remarkable people. Few 
of the mounds have been excavated, but 
even the unopened ones tell their story 
of Hittite occupancy by the peculiar 
kinds of pottery and by fragments of 


HITTITE BAS-RELIEF; A LION HUNT. 
From Gakche-Gézii. 


all its own; a nation which loomed with 
awe-inspiring largeness on the Assyrian 
border and forced great Egypt to the 
humiliation of a treaty on equal terms. 
The Hittites, until very recent years, 
were to the Bible student a name, and to 
one who did not peruse his Bible less 
than a name, since outside of this book 
existed only a few scattered references, 
Assyrian and Egyptian. Now, however, 
the short list of records is fast being sup- 
plemented, and we begin to read the life 
of this great people, not yet, indeed, in 
its inscriptions, which, tho many, are still 
a sealed book, but in the unfolding auto- 





sculpture and inscriptions which make 
their way to the surface; castles and 
walled cities point out some of the im- 
portant routes and speak of a people 
trained in the art of making war; and 
every bit of the handiwork of a Hittite 
adds its word to the story of the people. 
Indeed, the science of Khetology has all 
but been born. It needs but a touch of 
the spark of genius to open up a litera- 
ture which; already great, will soon be 
a vast library of written records from 
the hands of tht Hittites themselves. For 
we have not only a considerable number 
of inscriptions in the peculiar hiero- 
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glyphic of this people, but also a collec- 
tion, large even today, of clay tablets like 
those of Assyria written in cuneiform 
Hittite. In these will be found the gold- 
en key for the opening of the language; 
for it has been admirably demonstrated 
by Professor Sayce that, given a consid- 
erable literature in an unknown tongue 
but written in the wedge-shaped char- 
acter and the decipherment of that lan- 
guage is possible. 

Whether an enemy ever made its way 
into the Hittite empire until it stood be- 
fore the capital, “the city of Hatti,” is 
unknown. If such was the case, the foe 
found themselves confronted by a city 
built up the fairly sharp northern slope 
of a rocky hill, the southern side of 
which drops off in discomfiting abrupt- 
ness, while the other two sides have nat- 
ural protection in ravines, that to the east 
being deep and narrow and giving to the 
humble modern representative of the 
ancient city its name, Boghaz K6i (“Ra- 
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vine Village”). The two summer cam- 
paigns of Prof. Hugo Winckler in this 
place have revealed much of. interest. 
The hill was strongly fortified by great 
walls, with a system of hidden passages, 
reminding one of the walls of Tiryns, 
and by several fortalices built on com- 
manding rocks within the city enclosure. 
In the lower part of the town stood the 
great palace, and in the upper part three 
sumptuous edifices, temples or palaces. 
The massive foundations of all remain; 
but the upper work, built, as it was, of 
clay, has disappeared. Dr. Olmstead has 
noted various points of similarity be- 
tween Hittite and Cretan architecture; 
the clay walls laid on solid stone founda- 
tions ; the dowel holes drilled in the up- 
per foundation course, in which poles 
for strengthening the clay work were 
inserted; the long, narrow store cham- 
bers, filled with huge jars, connected 
with the palaces; and the frequent use 
of gypsum for facing rough masonry. 

















HITTITE RELIEF. 
In the courtyard of Government House, Malatia, 
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Following the present custom in the 
Anti-Taurus section, where the great 
majority of the inscriptions are found, 
much of the building in Hittite times 
seems to have been of wood. Kil Tepe 
(“Ash Mound”), which contains the -re- 
mains of the later Hittite capital, Ma- 
zaca, is a veritable mass of ashes, such 
as could have been produced only by 
some great conflagration in a city built 
mainly of wood. Layers of ashes are 
found also at Boghaz K@i and other sites, 
and the absence of any remains near 
certain of the monuments where we 
should expect buildings, or at least 
foundations, leads to the conclusion that 
much of their work was in a mate- 
rial whose decay leaves few traces. This 
fact may explain the comparatively low 
hight of many mounds long occupied 
and the absence of mounds representing 
the hundreds of hamlets which must 
have existed. 

The most important result at Boghaz 
KGi was the unearthing of the mass of 
clay tablets mentioned above. Many of 
these are written in Babylonian, that 
lingua franca which penetrated to all 
parts where Babylonian influence was 
felt. These naturally can be read with- 
out much difficulty, and in them is re- 
vealed a second Amarna correspondence, 
letters to and from all the great powets 
of the day, one having the peculiar inter- 
est of being a cuneiform duplicate of the 
famous treaty between the Hittites and 
Egypt. The majority, however, are in 
cuneiform Hittite, and form; together 
with those of the same character found 
previously in various parts of Cappa- 
docia, and the tablets in this tongue 
found in the Amarna collection, a fair- 
sized library. 

Aside from the work at this site, very 
little excavating has been done. To 
reach the region where this has been 
carried on we must leave the home 
center of the Hittites in Anatolia. and 
traveling southward. as did they them- 
selves in the exnansion of their empire, 
cross what would have proved a barrier 
to a weaker nation, the great Taurus 
range. Two series of excavations have 
been carried on here: one at Ziniirli. in 
a fertile plain senarated from the Gulf 
of Issus by the Amanus Mountains; and 
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the other at Sakche G6z, in the moun- 
tains a few hours tothe north. The one 
place was excavated by von Luschan a 
number of years ago, and the interesting 
architectural, sculptural and epigraphicai 
results of his work are well known. 
Operations at the mounds of Sakche Géz 
were begun last summer by Professor 
Garstang, and the interesting sculptures 
and buildings laid bare in his short cam- 
paign give promise of most important 
finds, 

lr. each region—the northern or Ana- 
tolian, and the southern or Syro-Meso- 
potamian—-we may distinguish three 
general periods in the development of 
the Hittite hieroglyphic, attended in 
general by changes in the art as well. 
The first period in the north goes back 
to a time, perhaps 1500 B. C. or earlier, 
when, tho most of the symbols have al- 
ready come into being, no word divider 
is used; when the employment of two 
strokes under certain symbols and at 
times a single stroke attached to other ° 
signs (devices, apparently, to alter the 
value of these characters) has not been 
adopted; and when the symbols, always 
cut in relief, represent quite faithfully 
the objects from which they have been 
derived. The second period would then 
represent a time, perhaps the thirteenth 
century and later, when the symbols, stil! 
in relief, were more artistically cut; 
when some of them begin to be slightly 
conventionalized; and when the word 
divider as well as the double and single 
strokes are in general use. The third 
period, beginning possibly as early as 
800 B. C., brings in a more cursive style, 
characters much ‘more conventional, 
especially on many of the seals, writing 
generally incised, and an increasing 
neglect of the earlier rule of boustrophe- 
don arrangement of the lines. 

The first period in the southern region 
corresponds with the second of the 
northern, and the second of this Syro- 
Mesopotamian country with the last of 
the Anatolian. Then comes a period, 
marked more in the sculptural remains 
than in the writine, in which the Hittite 
art is stronglv influenced bv that of the 
Assyrians. Examples of this are to he 
found in the reliefs from Carchemish, 
Zinjirli and Sakche Géz. In these we 
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_. THE HITTITE GOD TESHUB-ADAD. 


Excavated at Babylon by Dr. Robert Koldewey,. oi 
the Deutscher Orientgesellschaft. 


find the familiar Hittite figures taking on 
new forms and different groupings, and 
a general archaic stiffness, at home in 
Assyria, pervades the work. Many cf 
the inscriptions of this period are in 
relief. This may possibly represent an 
archaistic tendency, but gives the impres- 
sion of a further direct development of 
the first Syro- Mesopotamian period 
rather than a reversion to an older form. 


So much, then, as to the exploration 


of mounds. That much still remains to 
be done even on the surface is shown by 
the experience of the Cornell expedition, 
organized by Professor Sterrett and con- 
sisting of Dr. A. T. Olmstead, J. E. 
Wrench and the writer of this article. 
The party had intended to make a rather 
hasty journey thru Asia Minor on the 
way to their main work in the less well- 
known countries further east and south- 
east. They found, however, that exist- 
ing copies of most of the known Hittite 
inscriptions still in the field left much to 
be desired in the matter of accuracy and 
completeness ; and this, together with the 
crying need of topographical and other 
studies in the lands of this remarkable 
people, converted them for a time into a 
Hittite expedition. 

Nineteen inscriptions, still in the place 
of their discovery, had been published in 
the “Corpus Inscriptionum Hettitica- 
rum” at the time the party left for the 
field. All of these were visited, and in 
the case of most of them substantial ad- 
ditions and corrections were made, the 
number of characters thus added being 
in several cases nearly a half of the 
whole inscription. This means much in 
the study of the language, for it is only 
by the use of correct copies that we shall 
ultimately be able to read the Hittite 
hieroglyphic. 

In the heart of the “ City of Hatti,” 
the capital of the empire, cut on a low, 
sloping cliff, stands a hieroglyphic in- 
scription, the greatest that has come 
down to us, being about ten feet high and 
twenty-eight feet long. Written, as it is, 
in the earliest form of Hittite, it has 
doubtless stood a silent spectator of the 
centuries of that people’s greatness. and 
of its decline and fall; and its message, 
when read, will be an echo of the time of 
the nation’s greatest glory. This inscrip- 
tion has been known for years, yet time 
has dealt so hardly with the face of the 
rock that travelers have considered th¢ 
task of copying the writing altogether 
hopeless. Touched, however, by the rays 
of a descending summer sun, many of 
the weathered and worn symbols stand 
out clearly, and one takes heart as he 
goes about the work of making paper im 


. pressions, photographs and copy. The 


Cornell party spent two days and a half 
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working at the face of the cliff ; and later, 
at the end of the journey, the present 
writer, returning, twice more revised the 
already corrected copy, so that now 
about a half of an inscription hitherto 
considered illegible has been recovered. 

This expedition was especially fortu- 
nate in finding new inscriptions and 
sculptures. Most interesting of these are 
the reliefs discovered at Isbekjiir, an an- 
cient site on one of the important routes 
between Czsarea: and Melitene. - They 
are cut on blocks of basalt which, now 
hollowed out, are used for mortars in 
which to pound up the yearly supply of 
cracked wheat. The blocks are four in 
number, some with inscriptions and sculp- 
tured lines, others with only the sculpture 
in low relief; and they seem to have 
formed originally a monolithic prism 
about a foot and a half square and per- 
haps seven or eight feet high. One side 
is blank, and apparently stood against 
a wall. The face contains, besides its 
inscription, the figure of a bull well work- 
ed out in the hard basalt, a splendid ex- 
ample of Hittite art and reminding one 
strikingly of one of the charging bulls 
on the well-known Mycenzan cup from 
Vaphio. On this animal stands a Hittite 
priest pouring a libation. The other two 
sides contain each a figure, human or 
divine, the one standing on a sort of wall, 
the other on conventionalized mountains. 
Both are represented as drinking from 
cups. 

Among other discoveries was a great 
lion in high relief with incised inscrip- 
tion, which the party dug from Arslan 
Tepe, the mound which marks the site of 
Meliddu-Melitene ; and a second interest- 
ing relief with inscription now in the 
courtyard .of the government house in 
the modern city, Malatia. 

Results fully as interesting were se- 
cured in connection with the architecture, 
history and topography of the Hittites; 
but most of these are only this summer 
being worked into shape for publication. 
A few points may, however, be noted. 

A unique work was the pottery survey, 
that is a close study of the potsherds 
yielded by about a hundred Hittite sites. 
Already, as a result of this, the different 
periods of Asianic pottery have been de- 


‘termined and an invaluable means of 


dating sites has been discovered. 








BAS-RELIEF WITH HITTITE INSCRIPTION 
From Jerabis, on the Euphrates. 


By a close study, on the spot, of the 
pre-classical topography as found in the 
Assyrian inscriptions and in the classical 
writers, the party has been able to change 
very considerably the map. Lines of 
many Hittite roads have for the first time 
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been laid down and many identifications 
of early sites established. As an ex- 
ample may be taken the work in con- 
nection with the city of Iconium. Konia, 
the modern representative of this place; 
is searched in vain for traces of early oc- 
cupation. Only Seljuk remains, and late 
forms of pottery meet the eye, while the 
mound, which one expects to find cover- 
ing the ruins of the ancient city, nowhere 
appears. Clearly we must turn else- 
where. About an hour south-southwest 
of the modern city lies a great deserted 
mound covering an area of thirty-two 
acres, one of the largest in all Anatolia. 
Here were found potsherds ranging from 
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Phrygian to the earliest Trojan types. 
The conclusion is obvious: a very early 
site, a huge mound within the required 
limits, and the fact that no other great 
mound appears in the region make it a 
certainty that the interesting pre-classical 
city of Iconium has been discovered. 

This, then, is a short summary of the 
present status of the Hittite question. 
The outlook is exceedingly bright for 
this nation so long hidden from the 
world; and we may soon expect the day 
when our old friend of the Canaanite- 
Hittite-Hivite-Perizzite series will as- 
sume its rightful position as one of the 
family of nations. 

Irwaca, N. Y. 


In a New England Graveyard 


BY GRACE SHOUP 


In the still graveyard, with its quiet dead, 

I lean above the stone of crumbling slate 
And puzzle out the letters. Here ’tis said 

Under the clumsy death’s head and the date, 
“I, Thomas Slocum, lay my body here 

To rest until the final judgment day, 
When I shall rise again and without fear 

Put on the flesh that I have laid away. 
How gladly will these long-dead limbs arise 
At that most awful summons from the skies!” 


How old the doctrine, yet how strange the 
thought ! 

The intervening eons fade from sight; 

To old, old Egypt is my fancy brought; 

I see them hide dead Cheops from the light. 
The vastest structure underneath the dome 
gVas scarce sufficient to allay his fears; 
His body must be saved. ’Twas his soul’s 

home, 

It must not crumble with the crumbling 

years. 7 


Body, soul, God, the Ka, the immortal spark, 
But checkers for the mind to sort and range 
Upon life’s changeless board of light and dark, 
But counters for the thought to move and 
change ! 


Do you see how the game is played, 
This banter of glow and of shade, 
Thru the flickering laughter and tears 
Of the millions of hurrying years? 
Mystic, materialistic, rigid ascetic 
Each to the other’s thought apathetic,— 
“The body is all.” “It is nought; 
’Tis but the reflection of thought.”— 
“God made it.” “There is no God; 
Man’s but a developed clod, 

Rising from formless stage 

To a vertebrate, age after age.”— 
“The flesh is the lure of the Devil.” 
“The body is good, not evil.” 


So’ struggle theologians, fight the schools,, 
Playing the game by all the ancient rules. 
Does the mind of each century but repeat 
The hope that some other age found sweet, 
And whisper still in its muttered prayer, 
The same monotony of despair? 


By this old gravestone, made of crumbling slate, 
With leering death’s head and an ancient date, 
I stand and muse, but cannot feign despair, 
In this brave daylight and this golden air. 

I care not thru what mazes man has trod 

I know he stumbles toward the feet of God. 


InDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














Between Yesterday and Tomorrow 


.BY ISABEL C. BARROWS 


{Last spring Mrs. Barrows went to Russia to see what could be done to have the 
Russion patriot, Madame Breshkovsky, liberated from jail. She was called back in the 
midst of her mission of mercy by the illness of her husbaad, but was too late to see him 
alive. Regarding her grief as less to be considered than the sufferings of women who had 
been victims of cruel oppression, she returned to Russia to complete her service. She sends 
us the following sad report of what she has seen.—EpiTor.] 


PPOSITE my hotel window the 
() noble old Cathedral of St. Isaac 
stands, silent in the great stone- 
paved square. Later the myriad bells of 
all sizes that hang in the lofty towers 
will jangle right merrily, rung by the 
hands and feet of the skilled musician. 
But just now they hang dumb and the 
cathedral sleeps in the heart of the 
“white night.” The days have begun to 
shorten and tho it is only a little past mid- 
night the fingers of the rosy dawn are 
beginning to play on the eastern facade 
of the church while the hardly faded 
sunset colors still light up the western 
front. The Cathedral, nay the whole 
land, stands between yesterday and to- 
morrow, and by more than one omen it 
is this very element which the church 
represents that breaks the coming of the 
moral dawn, tho the fading sunset would 
gladly make way for a brighter day. 
Night after night as I have watched 
one day melt into another in this high 
latitude I have felt that Russia herself, 
like the year, is hurrying into “the black 
night,” when the shadows will gather at 
sunset and the dawn will be far away. 
The world outside speaks of peace hav- 
ing been secured at last in that disturbed 
land. It is-a repetition of the old word: 
Peace, peace, when there is no peace. 
True, many of the patriots who were 


working for the reform of the land they 


love with the patriot’s ardent devotion 
are scattered and gone. I have been 
proud to sit with some of them in Lon- 
don, in Paris and elsewhere, noble men, 
bearing exile and poverty with high cour- 
age and hope, believing in a great future 
for their great land. Others are in Si- 
beria. Many have fallen by the hands 
of the executioner, guilty only of daring 
to think for themselves and to act ac- 
cording to their conscience. A still 
greater number are behind bolts and bars 
in the terrible prisons of Russia. It: can- 
not be denied that the newest and best 










































Russian prisons have some things which 
we might copy to our advantage, such 
as yards for outdoor exercise for every 
prisoner, and an hour for sleep at mid- 
day, but no prison system in the world 
can be good which has provision for 108,- 
000 prisoners only and into those places 
crowded 180,000, as Russia is doing to- 
day, with typhus fever breeding with 
frightful rapidity thruout the land. 

Into these prisons are cast all political 
offenders whose lives are not taken by 
the autocratic governors of the different 
provinces where they are arrested. For- 
merly the “politicals” were kept by them- 
selves and allowed better diet and to re- 
ceive extra food from their friends and 
relatives. Nor were they flogged. 

How is it today, in this land which lies 
between yesterday and tomorrow? Of 
the members of the Second Duma no 
fewer than 237. elected by the will of the 
people, chosen because of their worth. 
their ability, their devotion to the good 
of the country, have been condemned to 
prison and eighteen have been sent into 
exile in Siberia, and- many are still in 
prison and several are dead. As for edi- 
tors, 406 have been sent to prison. And 
only last week fifteen political prisoners 
in One prison received each one hundred 
blows! = 

Of the 400 prisoners in the horrible 
Schliisselburg Prison, on Lake Ladoga, 
more than a third are politicals. They 
are compeiled to associate with the worst 
criminals and are treated exactly as tho 
they had been guilty of the lowest crimes. 
A few devoted men and women raise 
small sums of money to improve the diet 
of these politicals, for the food is rft only 
insufficient, but execrable, but recent 
regulations forbid any political prisoner 
receiving any “favor.” Whatever is done 
for one must be done for all. “They have 
claimed equality: let them have it!” cry 
the keepers of the prisons. So, whereas 
a while ago this aid society could collect 
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and send two pounds of sugar, a quarter 
of a pound of tea and two postage stamps 
to each political prisoner per month, now 
there must be collected four hundred, so 
that every murderer and burglar may 
fare as well as the imprisoned member 
of the Duma! Of course no one believes 
for a moment that the murderers and 
burglars get their share. 

To go from general to specific cases, 
for one fact is worth a thousand supposi- 
tions. There is today a man in a Rus- 
sian prison who is typical of scores and 
hundreds of similar instances. This man, 
cultured, gentle, refined, was for many 
years connected with the school system 
of the country, beloved and respected by 
all who knew him. He was elected to 
the Second Duma. He was not a revo- 
lutionist, still he believed in a constitu- 
tional government, and while exercising 
his duties as a member of the Russian 
Parliament he cast his vote in accordance 
with his conscience, as any honorable 
man would have done. 

On the dissolution of the Duma he was 
arrested, held in prison a long time for 
trial, tried, and condemned for that one 
act to six years of hard labor in prison, 
and for the first eighteen months to wear 
chains! He is wearing those chains to- 
day and must wear them till October 
next ! 

That is not all. Indeed it is not the 
worst to a gentle and refined scholar. 
We think with horror of solitary confine- 
ment, but in Russia it is a luxury. This 
cultured gentleman is kept in a compara- 
tively small cell with twenty-five bunks 
in it, no sanitary contrivances and ab- 
solutely no privacy. Hig associates are 
men of the vilest character, all, except a 
few fellow politicals, men sent to prison 
for murder, burglary, arson, incest, the 
most brutal and revolting crimes. An 
hour with such people would be an agony 
to you or me. Think of six years of it! 
Think of tens of thousands of high-mind- 
ed, i eee men having to submit 
to it 

Even that is not all. To punish these 
offenders still more severely the gibbet is 
erected opposite their prison cell, and 
within a few months fifteen mnen have 
been hung directly in front of the little 
window which gives them all their light. 
And these men were not all political 
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prisoners, who would have gone with 
courage to their doom, but cowards and 


‘ poitroons who are flogged to make them 


approach the gallows and whose: fright- 
ful shrieks of pain and fear haunt me 
here in sight of St. Isaacs, tho I 
have never heard them save thru the 
ears of one of the men who must suffer 
this moral outrage. 

This one case I told in detail to a 
young Russian whom I met in traveling. 
He shuddered as he listened.’ “Like 
you,” said I relentlessly, “he is an edu- 
cated gentleman. Can you imagine your- 
self in that situation?’ Again he shud- 
dered. Mercilessly I went on: “He had 
to give up wife and little children—six 
cruel years out of their life, for daring 
to vote for what he believed to be for the 
good of the land he loved. You, too, 
would have to give up your wife and the 
two little ones that bless your home, and 
sit with murderers and outcasts instead 
of with them.” He covered his face with 
his hand and writhed, but uttered no 
word. In speaking of the overcrowding 
of the prisons, which he deplored, I said 
to him: “If they would release all the 
politicals there would be room enough.” 

“But wouldn’t that be rather danger- 
ous ?” he asked. 

“Tt would be dangerous in our land to 
lock them up, and Russia will sooner or- 
later find that true.” 

We met as strangers at nine in the 
morning. At midnight we parted after 
traveling in the same compartment all 
day. At parting he asked if he might 
give me his card. I thanked him and 
took it, but the car was too dark to read 
the delicate engraving. The next morn- 
ing, to my joy, I found that all day I had 
been giving sore and cruel facts to a 
member of the official household of the 
Czar of all the Russias! He at least 
knows how such facts strike an Ameri- 
can woman. 

The “yesterday” of Russia was full of 
woe. She lies in the brief space before 
the coming morrow. But as the earth 
and humanity gather strength for the 
new day in the quiet hours of sleep and 
rest, so Russia; held down by brutal force 
for a little while, is but holding her 
breath for a greater contest for the right 
when it shall really be “Tomorrow.” 

St. PerersBurc, Russia. 














Days of Trial for British Free Trade 


BY FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG 


out the world as a whole, two 

facts stand out with considerable 
prominence. The first is that the people 
of the United States are far from alone 
in their present day interest in tariff 
problems and tariff revision. The French 
Chamber of Deputies is struggling with 
a vast project of tariff legislation; Japan 
is conducting a searching inquiry into 
fiscal and industrial conditions prepara- 
tory to a sweeping revision of her tariff 
system; in Germany the crisis on taxa- 
tion questions, which recently came so 
near disrupting the whole political equilib- 
rium, forced to the front inevitably the 
deep-seated conflict of agrarian and in- 
dustrial interests relative to the adjust- 
ment of import duties; in Great Britain 
the present Parliamentary session has 
been marked by keener debates and more 
clear-cut expressions of opinion regard- 
ing tariff policies than have been heard 
in a decade; only a few months ago a 
new customs tariff went into effect in 
Denmark, and the same is true of Mex- 
ico. Tariff reform, in one or another 
meaning of that tricky phrase, is distinct- 
ly a live issue. 

The second fact is that the trend to- 
ward universal protectionism, which has 
been so strongly in evidence for upwards 
of a generation, continues unabated. At 


VV veut the the tariff situation thru- 


one time—notably in the sixties and early: 


seventies of the past century—it did ap- 
pear that the philosophy of Cobden and 
Bright was destined to conquer the 
world. Europe became for the time be- 
ing quite predominantly anti-protection- 
ist. But, for a variety of reasons, there 
came a great wave of reaction, and on 
the continent to-day everything is pro- 
tectionist or tending rapidly to become 
so. Germany went over largely to the 
protectionist system in her tariff of 1879, 
and in subsequent acts, notably those of 
1885 and 1902, committed herself to it 
almost without reservation. After a dec- 
ade and a half of experimentation with 
free trade, France returned in the eigh- 
ties to the protective policy, adopting it 





unqualifiedly in the act of 1892; and the 
French tariff now pending provides for 
the adoption of protectionism in a still 
more stringent form. Austria-Hungary, 
also, aftér a brief period of free trade, 
became definitely protectionist in the 
eighties, and the same was true of Italy. 
Spain has been strongly protectionist 
since 1877. Russia has never been any- 
thing other than protectionist often ex- 
travagantly so, for a hundred years. 
Among the minor states, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark are mildly pro- 
tectionist, and even Holland, Belgium 
and Switzerland—the most persistent ex- 
ponents of free trade on the continent— 
have been obliged in recent years to give 
way at numerous points and are to-day 
wavering on the brink of protectionism. 
The unanimity with which the represen- 


_tatives of a score of European nations 


gathered at the Internation! Free Trade 
Congress, held at Westminster last Au- 
gust, reported the prospects of free 
trade in the various countries from which 
they came to be indifferent or positively 
discouraging, emphasized in unmistak- 
able fashion the protectionist trend of 
the world’s present tariff policies. And 


‘altho the tariff soon to be enacted in 


our own country will provide for a read- 
justment, and in not a few respects, 
doubtless an amelioration, of schedules, 
everybody understands that protection- 
ism as a principle is not with us in the 
slightest danger and that the United 
States has very small prospect, indeed, of 
becoming in the near future a free trade 
nation. 

There is, indeed, just one power of im- 
portance that is to-day endeavoring with 
much earnestness to keep alive the free 
trade principle which forty or fifty years 
ago seemed to have so firm a grip upon 
the civilized world. That power is, of 
course, Great Britain, and small wonder 
is it that last summer’s Westminster Con- 
gress, in something of desperation, called 
upon the British to stand adamantine in 
their fiscal policy and ensure to the world 
at least one convincing proof of the es- 
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sential righteousness, and even the prac- 
tical expediency, of the non-restric- 
tive commercial system. None the less, 
free trade, even in Britain, is but a 
somewhat long drawn out experiment, 
and the question has lately come to 
be a very insistent one in some quar- 
ters as to whether eventually the ex- 
periment will not have to ‘be pro- 
nounced a failure. Can Great Britain 
withstand the pressure put upon her by 
her competitors and maintain herself in- 
definitely as the single free trade power 
of the western world, or will she be 
obliged to give up the attempt and fall 
in line with Germany, France, Russia, 
and the United States—and with her 
own imperial dominions of Canada and 
Australia? 

The conditions which seem to many 
observers to be forcing the British in- 
cvitably to an abandonment of the free 
trade policy are three-fold—fiscal, social, 
and commercial. In the first place, the 
rapidly growing burden of public ex- 
penditure and the inadequacy of the 
revenues at present available suggest 
that a general tariff for revenue may be- 
come necessary, involving protectionist 
features more or less pronounced, and in 
any case a radical departure from the 
-British tariff policy of the past half-cen- 
tury. The state of the British budget is 
confessedly embarrassing, and none the 
less so because a similar condition is 
pressing hard upon France and Germany 
and the United States. During the fiscal 
year ending March 31st the exchequer 
ran far behind, and it is estimated that 
to meet the demands imposed by old age 
pensions, the increase of the civil service, 
the relief of unemployment, and, most of 
all, the upbuilding of the navy, an ag- 
gregate of at least £20,000,000 annually 
in excess of the expenditure of the past 
year will hereafter be required. Various 
projects of ways and means have been 
suggested, but none have met with wide- 
spread approval or give promise of really 
substantial relief. It was in view of this 
situation that Lord Cromer declared, 
bluntly but quite to the point, the other 
day that “what Mr. Lloyd George has to 
show is how he can meet the very heavy 
liabilities he has incurred and yet pre- 
serve intact the system of free trade.” 

The second circumstance which is 


threatening to-day to undermine British 
free trade is the continued industrial de- 
pression which has been felt, it is true, in 
some degree in all parts of the civilized 
world, but nowhere so keenly as in Eng- 
land. Symptoms of industrial disorder 
are there to be encountered on every 
hand. One is the rising volume of emi- 
gation to the United States and to other 
parts of the world—an outflow which is 
proceeding to-day at least twelve times 
as rapidly, in proportion to population, 
as in Germany. Another is the astound- 
ing proportions attained during the past 
twelvemonth by unemployment. A third 
is the prevalence of strikes, labor dis- 
putes, and generally unsettled labor con- 
ditions. What are the causes of this dis- 
turbance in British prosperity? Is it to 
be temporary or permanent? These are 
things that the Englishman to-day is try- 
ing his best to make out. Without a 
doubt the causes are varied and compli- 
cated enough. But the immediate ques- 
tion is, what will revive home industries 
and ensure profitable employment to all 
who stand in need of it? The nations 
in chorus proclaim a protective tariff to 
be a panacea for all such ills, and what- 
ever one may think of the prescription, 
it would not be so strange if the Brit- 
isher were to to be influenced eventually 
to give it a trial. 

Closely allied is the argument from 
commercial depression. During the past 
year British foreign trade fell off from 
that of the year before by $493,868,5009. 
This astounding record is but the culmi- 
nation of generally unsatisfactory condi- 
tions that have been developing for a 
decade, the most talked of feature of 
which is the capturing of colonial mar- 
kets, and even in a large degree of the 
home markets, of the English by foreign 
competitors, especially the Germans and 
the Americans. To the free trade argu- 
ment that has long been current in Eng- 
land that tariffs augment the cost of liv- 
ing, which necessitates higher wages, in- 
creasing the cost of production, which in 
turn renders profitable exportation im- 
possible, the protectionist retorts that 
after two generations of experience Eng- 
land finds that the most highly protected 
nations are not merely usurping neutral 
markets, but are capturing the markets 
of the British manufacturers at their 
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very doors, underselling their free trade 
competitor, undermining her industries, 
and leaving in their wake a whole train 
of economic disaster. The argument may 
involve fallacy. Your free trader will 
stoutly insist that it does. But the prac- 
tical man is bound to feel that he is con- 
fronted by a condition, not a theory, and 
he will be likely to conclude in the long 
run that if a protectionist policy can 
promise to England renewed commercial 
preponderance it is the thing for the 
country, regardless of theories and prece- 
dents, 

From all of these and other considera- 
tions, it has come about that free trade is 
to-day being made the object of a most 
desperate assault in the one important 
stronghold remaining to it. The on- 
slaught first assumed formidable charac- 
ter some six years ago. It was on the 
6th of October, 1903, that Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, lately freed from the cares 
of state by his resignation from the Colo- 
nial Office, opened in a speech at Glas- 
gow the great campaign for “tariff re- 
form” with which his name is still most 
prominently associated. The Chamber- 
lain programme, as then announced, com- 
prised the remission of three-fourths of 
the existing duty on tea and a half of 
that on sugar, coffee, and cocoa, but, on 
the other hand, the imposition of a duty 
of two shillings per quarter upon impor- 
tations of foreign corn and flour, of five 
per cent. ad valorem upon foreign meats 
and dairy produce, and of an average of 
ten per cent. upon manufactured goods, 
to be applied as against foreign nations 
enforcing high duties upon British man- 
ufactures. It was also proposed that the 
British colonies be given a preference by 
exempting them from the operation of 
these taxes. Although Mr. Chamberlain 
has taken pains repeatedly to deny that 
he is a protectionist, at least in the ordi- 
nary sense, it is perfectly obvious that 
the adoption of the measures for which 
he stands would be equivalent to an ab- 
dication from the free trade~ position 
which Great Britain has maintained for 
half a century, and would involve noth- 
ing less than a mild economic revolution. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
proposals have stirred up widespread dis- 
cussion and that in the years since they 
were brought forward England has been 
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fairly flooded with books and pamphlets, 
not to, mention newspaper and magazine 
articlés, upon one side or the other of the 
fiscal question. 

From the outset, Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
posed that the crusade should involve the 
element of popular education, and that 
from a serious and prolonged inquiry 
into the industrial and commercial state 
of the realm the expediency of a more 
aggressive tariff policy should be demon- 
strated to economist, manufacturer, tra- 
der, and wage-earner alike. There 
was, therefore, created, in 1904, a special 
Tariff Commission of fifty-two mem- 
bers, to undertake such an inquiry, and © 
particularly to arrive at conclusions re- 
garding desirable modifications in the 
Chamberlain programme. This commis- 
sion under the chairmanship’ of Sir Rob- 
ert Herbert, has lately entered upon the 
sixth year of its labors. Since it began 
its work some 15,000 firrhs and associa- 
tions in every part of the United King- 
dom have filled forms and submitted 
written statements on the manufacturing 
industries of the realm, oral testimony 
has been taken from more than 400 rep- 
resentatives of the principal trades, and 
a subcommittee of twenty-three members 
on agriculture has heard 147 witnesses 
and received statements from 2,103 prac- 
tical farmers and agricultural organiza- 
tions. The Commission issues two series 
of publications—one consisting of “mem- 
oranda” on the commerce and tariff poli-~ 
cies of foreign nations, the other com- 
prising special reports, of which about a 
dozen have thus far been issued, dealing 
with as many leading industries. Within 
another year these preliminary publica- 
tions will be.complete and there will be 
forthcoming the general report of the 
Commission, a document which will be 
awaited with interest in all parts of the 
world. It is hardly to be doubted that 
it will take advanced ground in favor of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s protectionist propos- 
als and that it will become the favored 
weapon of the Tariff Reform League, 
the Liberal Union Club, and the-whole . 
corps of protectionist propagandists. 

Meanwhile, on the floor of the Com- 
mons, the question of fiscal reform, em- 
bracing at least some elements of protec- 
tionism, has been made during the past 
few weeks the subject of one of the most 
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notable debates in a decade. The tariff 
phase of the debate was precipitated by 
an amendment introduced in February 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, expressing 
regret at the absence in the King’s speech 
from the throne of any recommendation 
looking toward the imposition of a tariff. 
The amendment demanded unequivocally 
“a reform of our fiscal system which 
would promote the growth and stability 
of our home trade, provide means for ne- 
gotiating for the mitigation of foreign 
tariffs, and develop our oversea trade 
thru the establishment of a system of 
mutual preference between the different 
portions of the Empire.” The amend- 
ment was rejected by a vote of 276 to 
107, but the debate upon it marked a dis- 
tinct advance on the part of the opposi- 
tion, in that the various elements that 
comprise it were led to commit them- 
selves more frankly than ever before to 
a general tariff policy. Mr. Chamberlain 
declared that protection is an essential 
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preliminary of permanent progress. Mr. 
Balfour, the real leader of the Opposi- 
tion, argued that unemployment in Eng- 
land to-day is at least partially to be ac- 
counted for by the Government’s free 
trade policy. The amendment received 
the support of several members who have 
been regarded as doubtful, or even as op- 
posed to the protective idea, and, taken 
along with the decisive gains made in the 
recent Scottish elections by the Unionists 
upon a half-veiled tariff issue, the “re- 
formers” have to-day nota little reason 
for admitting themselves to be in very 
good spirits. 

To the neutral observer, Great Britain 
appears to be yet very far from won 
over to protectionism. But it is equally 
clear that these are days in which the 
free trade system, in its traditional 
stronghold, is being subjected to a strain 
which, if indefinitely continued, can hard- 
ly be permanently withstood. 


CamsBrince, Mass. 


A Woman Knows 


BY COLETTA RYAN 


A woman knows, 

Ah dear, a woman knows, . 
Why, building ’neath the sun, the bird doth sing— 
And gazing thru the trees in early spring, 
Love harkens, while afar the joy-bells ring, 

A woman knows— 

Ah dear, a woman knows! 


A woman hears the lonely roses’ sigh 
That drifts across the woodland. Tenderly 
She breathes upon each petal. She doth see 
The graceful willow dreaming trustfully— 
And softly in the shadow she doth hear 
Love’s song ascending. Why the maiden’s 
tear 
Disturbs and thrills the heart of reason. Who 
Hath eyes to count the jewels in the dew— 
Who knows the course of heaven, the soul’s 
despair, 
The echo of Love’s silence down the air— 
The lofty loving that is almost prayer— 
A woman knows, 
Ah dear, a woman knows! 


A woman knows, 
Ah dear, a woman knows— 
The silhouette of Eden she doth pass— 
The sweet direction of the meadow grass— 
The heavenly rainbow circling o’er her home, 
The doves upon her path. The shining dome 
Of sunlit tree that crowns Love’s glorious 
hight— 
The memory of a word that turns to light— 
Suspense in dreary seasons of unrest, 
Old wounds that ache and throb within the 
breast— 
Ay, all the moments Love hath bruised and 
blest, 
A woman knows— 
’Tween smiles and tears she knows. 
Boston, Mass. 

















Reading Plays 


ALL of a sudden, tho very tardily, the 
American people have taken to the read- 
ing of plays, and it is becoming common 
to publish them in book form simultane- 
ously with their stage production, as has 
always been the custom in France and 
Germany. This is certainly to the ad- 
vantage of the dramatic author, for it 
gives him a wider public and a surer 
footing. It may indicate, too, a change 
of taste in the reading public, a develop- 
ment of the visualizing power, for to 
read a play demands more imagination 
than to read a novel, nearly as much as 
reading music. The reader must supply 
his own picture of the- characters and 
their surroundings from the brief, dry 
details given in the stage directions. He 
has no one to interpret for him their 
actions and analyze their thoughts and 
motives. He must create his own atmos- 
phere and illusion and mood or go with- 
out it and get nothing but a barren 
dialog. 

Since a dialog is designed to be spoken, 
and spoken by more than one person, 
plays are best read aloud and by a group 
of several readers taking the different 
parts. In this way a better appreciation 
of the meaning and significance of a 
drama can sometimes be obtained than 
by seeing it, just as a pianist’ may learn 
more by playing a piece of music, how- 
ever imperfectly, than by merely listen- 
ing to it. Many literary circles, espe- 
cially in communities where plays worth 
while are rarely seen, have taken up the 
modern drama and adopted this custom 
of “reading around.” 

The real reason why our modern dra- 
matists are beginning to be heard beyond 
the limits of the theater is because they 


have something to say. The drama is be- . 


coming a force in modern life and 
thought. It is becoming political, as it 
was in the davs of Shakespeare. Tt is 
becoming religious, as in the days of the 
moralities. Last winter one of the most 
powerful of political forces was a play, 
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and not a great play at that. Yet An 
Englishman’s Home’ had much to do 
with forcing the British Government 
to change its declared policy and build 
four new Dreadnoughts as a defense 
against a suppositious invasion of Eng- 
land by Germany. Right or wrong, it 
was a “tract for the times” and sent 
thousands of volunteers to the recruiting 
offices of the new territorial militia. For 
us Major du Maurier’s drama has less 
interest. We are further removed from 
the threatened seat of war and we are 
less addicted to such enervating pastimes - 
as limericks and diabolo. 

But the war described in another pop- 
ular English play unfortunately concerns 
us as much as the people across the 
water. Galsworthy’s Strife’ gives a real- 
istic picture of a crisis in the struggle 
between labor and capital. The charac- 
ters are painted neither roseate nor black ; 
just genuine. At the head of the oppos- 
ing forces are the old manufacturer who 
has never been beaten and is determined 
to manage his business in his own way, 
and the indomitable and heroic labor 
leader, both men of similar character, 
equally sincere and unyielding. In the 
end both men are sold out by their - 
subordinates, the directors and_ the 
unionists, who with the aid of. a tricky 
lawyer come to a compromise behind 
their backs, obviously the only thing to 
be done under the circumstances, but 
nevertheless a tragedy. Bound with this 
play are two others, The Silver Box, ex- 
posing the inequality of administration 
of justice toward rich and poor, and Joy, 
a pleasant comedy. 

The Melting Pot. written by an Eng- 
lish Hebrew. is altogether American, 


-more American than the Americans, for 


even on the Fourth of. July we hardly 
dare be so unqualifiedly optimistic over 
the future of the country, so wildly 


1An EnctisHmMan’s Home. By Major Guy du 
Maurier. New York: Harrer & Brothers. $1.25. 

2Prays. The Silver Box. Jovy, Strife. By John 
Galsworthy. New York: G P. Putram’s Sons. $1.50. 

8THe Mettinc Por. By Israel Zangwill. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 
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enthusiastic about the success of our 
great experiment of amalgamation, as 
Mr. Zangwill is. But it will do us good 
in this case to see ourselves as others see 
us, to learn how the fair Goddess of 
Liberty looks to those who have fled to 
her protection from Russian pogroms. 
In the closing scene David, a young Jew- 
ish musician, who had narrowly escaped 
the massacre at Kishineff, is united to 
Vera, the daughter of the Russian official 
who slaughtered his parents, and as he 
looks down on New York City from the 
roof of an East Side settlement house 
this is what he sees: 

_“There_ she lies, the great Melting Pot— 
listen! Can’t you hear the roaring and the 
‘bubbling? There gapes her mouth—the harbor 
where a. thousand mammoth feeders come 
from the ends of the world. to pour in their 
human freight. Ah, what a stirring and a 
seething! Celt and Latin, Slav and Teuton, 
Greek and Syrian, black and yellow, Jew and 
Gentile, East and West, and North and South, 
the palm and the pine, the pole and the equa- 
tor, the crescent and the cross—how the great 
Alchemist melts and fuses them with his purg- 
ing flame! Here shall they all unite to build 
the Republic of Man and the Kingdom of 
God. Ah, Vera, what is the glory of Rome 
and Jerusalem where all nations and races come 
to worship and look back, compared with the 
glory of America where all races and nations 
come to labor and look forward!” 

The American play that we have in 
this group, The Great Divide,‘ is not in- 
ferior to the foreign, but differs from 
the preceding in not having a political 
or social motive. Mr. Moody aims to 
teach no lesson unless it be that of the 
triumph of nature over convention, of 
reality over artificiality. The scenes are 
divided betwen the Arizona desert and a 
New England town, with characters cor- 
responding to these environments. It 
proved to be one of the most successful 
and effective plays of recent years on the 
stage, and it does not lose its emotional 
power in the printing. 

In Roses* are gathered four of the 
one-act plays now so popular in Berlin, 
not unworthy of the author of “Magda” 
and “Sodom’s End,” but not of much 
importance. To adopt Shaw’s conven- 
ient classification, one of them, 
Far-Away Princess,” is a “pleasant” play, 

‘Tue Great Drvive. ‘By William _Veuchn Moody. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
5SRoses. Streaks of Light, Margot, The Last Visit, 


The Far-Away Princess. By Hermann Sudermann. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
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and the other three distinctly “unpleas- 
ant,” of the kind that we used to call 
Frenchy, but nowadays must be called 
Germanish. i 


The Catholic Revival in England 


From his dedicatory note to the:last 
page of his history, Mr. Bernard Ward’s 
two volumes* are full of interest to every 
student of English political and religious 
history. The work was very evidently 
one that awaited doing, and one that 
could only be done by a Roman Catholic 
who occupied a position giving him ac- 
cess to the letters, papers and other 
archives of the districts into which 
Roman Catholic England of the eigh- 
teenth century was divided. It was 
naturally impossible for any one outside 
the Roman Catholic community to at- 
tempt such a history, and the only works 
by Catholics already in existence cover- 
ing the last years of the penal laws and 
the passing of the Catholic Relief Act 
of 1791 are Husenberg’s “Life of Bish- 
op Milner” and Amherst’s “History of 
Catholic Emancipation.” Amherst wrote 
chiefly from printed authorities at a 
time when the original documents were 
inaccessible, and his work is rather a 
defense of Bishop Milner than an im- 
partial history. 

There is the greatest possible contrast 
between the first and the second volume 
of Mr. Ward’s history, and if it were 
not that the thread of the earlier story 
reappears here and there in the later 
volume, there would be little in common 
either as to matter or to tone and char- 
acter between the two parts of the book. 
They might well be considered as wholly 
separate works, treating of entirely dif- 
ferent subjects. The first volume can- 
not be cheerful reading for English 
Roman Catholics: In it Mr. Ward de- 
picts vividly the decline of Roman Cath- 
olicism in England, the disappearance of 
one mission. after another, and the gen- 
erally low level of spiritual life and of 
worldly prosperity reached by the Cath- 
olic Church in England during the last 
years of the penal laws, He then enters 
upon the difficult and controversial task 





“Tue Dawn or tHe Catnoric Revivat 1n ENCLAND 
| Bernard Ward. Two Volumes. Pp. xxviii. 37°: 
viii, 316. New York: Longman Green & Co. $7. 




















of describing the formation and work of 
the Catholic Committee, and relating the 
bitter wrangle between the English 
Catholic laity and the episcopal author- 
ities which marked the struggle for 
Catholic emancipation. Mr. Ward 
writes with admirable temper, and, as a 
good Catholic should, always with due 
respect and- submission ; but it is impos- 
sible to read the story of the struggle 
between layman and priest, between 
democracy and autocracy, between Eng- 
lishman and foreign domination, with- 
out admiration for the men who once 
again, and hampered by their deep and 
sincere religious convictions, were fight- 
ing the battle of their race for country 
and liberty against the authorities of 
their own Church. Prudent as Mr. 
Ward is, and ever present as the censor 
appears to have been to his mind, it is 
safe to conjecture that, as an English- 
man and the son of parents who at one 
time were Protestants, he has little sym- 
pathy with the bourbonism, the intran- 
sigency, the brutal assertion of author- 
ity of Bishop Walmesley and his party. 
To Bishop Walmesley but one thing was 
needful for good Catholics. It mattered 
not whether they obtained relief from 
penal legislation or whether they could 
command the confidence of their fellow 
countrymen. All the struggle of the 
Catholic laity to prove their patriotism, 
and to assert their right to civic liberty, 
was sin and schism if it were done on 
their own initiative, and not under the 
guidance of their spiritual superiors. 
To rebel against “the divine established 
government of the Church by bishops 
and their authority” was to him “a crime 
not less than schism.” “Naturally,” adds 
Mr. Ward, “our sympathies go with the 
side of authority, and we feel indignant 
at the insults offered to the divinely con- 
stituted rulers of the Church.” Mr. 
Ward’s official sympathies may be with 
Bishop Walmesley; but fortunately his 
historical instinct has so far prevailed 
over these official sympathies as to en- 
able his readers to form their own con- 
clusions and to champion the side which 
appears to have the better cause. It is a 
remarkable evidence of the weakness of 
Catholicism in England at the close of 
the eighteenth century. and of the in- 
significance and negligibility of the 
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hierarchy, that with the party to be bene- 
fited so torn by internecine struggle, the 
penal laws were repealed, and that relief - 
was extended to the English Catholics 
in 1791. 

Turning to the second volume, we 
have Roman Catholicism presented in a 
far more pleasing light. This volume is 
devoted to the sufferings of the Cath- 
olics in France, Belgium and Holland 
during the tempestuous years of the 
French Revolution, and to the arrival in 
iKngland of the refugees from persecu- 
tion. Mr. Ward describes the break-up 
of the English colleges, monasteries and 
convents on the Continent and the trans- 
ference of the orders and the educa- 
tional establishments to.England. Once 
more martyrdom kindles the light of 
religion; and from a decadent and 
squabbling sect, the Catholics of Eng- 
land became a religious power. Mr. 
Ward describes with warm appreciation 
the helpful kindness with which the des- 
titute refugees were received in Eng- 


‘land, the charitable gifts of individuals, 


the generous assistance of the Govern- 
ment, and the grateful appreciation 
which this Protestant help won from its 
recipients. Even the deeply ingrained 
popular detestation and distrust of the 
orders of nuns gave way when the Eng- 
lish people beheld these little spiritual 
families of women, who had gone thru 
such trials and persecutions, who had 
lost all that they possessed, who had 
braved the terrors of the sea in tiny, ill- 
fitted ships, and who were cast on their 
shores utterly destitute, yet remaining 
so attached to each other, so loyal to 
their superioresses, and to their order, 
that their only wish was to find a spot 
in which they could resume their con- 
ventual life. The fables of the convents 
as prisons retaining unwilling captives 
gave way before the sight of this faith- 
fulness, and tho here and there the nuns 
had to encounter some popular hostility, 
there was no real opposition to the re- 
establishment of their orders in Eng- 
land. For the cause of Catholicism as 
an English Church, and not simply a 
foreign Church on English soil, the re- 
establishment in England of the colleges 
and seminaries in which the training of 
the, priests was ‘carried on was a clear 
gain. The Douai: priest, however Eng- 
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lish by birth and family, became a for- 
eigner by long residence abroad. The 
priest who looks to St. Edmund’s as his 
alma mater, with Monsignor Ward as 
its principal, is an Englishman first, 
however faithful a Roman Catholic he 
may be afterward. Mr. Ward’s book 
will be of more than historical value if, 
read by both Catholics and Protestants, 
it serves as an influence to weld English- 
men of every Church into one: great 
nation. 
& 
Rasplata (The Sema By ge any 


Vladimir Semenoff ranslated by L. 
B. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 8vo. 


$3.50 net. 

Commander Wladimir Semenoff, of 
the Russian Imperial Navy, author of 
“The Battle of Tsu-shima,”. translated 
into English two years ago, has comple- 
mented his account of the historic sea 
fight with one of his earlier adventures 
in the Russo-Japanese War. The result 


is a book, The Reckoning, that, apart. 


from its value to the future ‘historian, is 
uncommonly interesting as a human 
document, a seemingly unpremeditated 
revelation of the Slav temperament 
among officers and men. The record of 
the long trip to ultimate and swift de- 
struction of Rojestvensky’s Baltic Sea 
fleet fills the bulk of the book. The nar- 
rative of the slow, laborious progress of 
this forlorn hope—a forlorn hope com- 
posed, not of picked fighting engines, 
ready for a brilliant dash, but of anti- 
quated, ill-equipped, half-prepared ships, 
crawling slowly on their way, breaking 
down, going on again, directed from St. 
Petersburg (it is concerning this direc- 
tion and the misconceptions on which it 
was based that the author asks many of 
his unanswerable questions )—the narra- 
tive of this pseudo-fleet’s cruise fur- 
nishes an interest so vivid that one comes 
to sympathize heartily with heroes who 
endured eight months of inactivity in 
apprehension without losing their mo- 
rale. There were three factions among 
the officers—those who agreed with the 
optimistic hallucinations of St. Peters- 
burg; those who believed that the fleet 
had a “fighting chance”; and those who 
knew that they were going to inevitable 
destruction. But all were equally deter- 
mined to do their duty to the end. 
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Among the men the same opinions were 
held. Rojestvensky’s picture, lonely and 
alone as a supreme commander must al- 
ways be at sea, is well and .strongly 
He apparently had no illusions 
as to the outcome of the expedition upon 
which he had been sent, but he kept his 
opinion to himself, doing his duty dog- 
gedly, in silence, taking an unseaworthy 
fleet safely half way around the world— 
no small achievement. Commander 
Semenoff devotes an appendix to the 
“Hull affair,” in which he expresses his 
conviction that the Japanese did have 
torpedo boats in the North Sea, offering 
some curious evidence in support of his 
contention. a 


Artemis to Actzon and Other Verse. By 
Edith Wharton. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Mrs. Wharton’s verse is very much 
what might be expected from her prose. 
Like her prose it suffers from a certain 
over-obviousness of style. It is too evi- 
dently “literary.” The conscientious and 
consistent effort to alembicate a truth, to 
subtilize its significance as in the titular 
verse and those called “Life” particular- 
ly, gives a sense of artificiality and ficti+ 
tiousness to the product. Not that Mrs. 
Wharton has not written some rich and 
interesting verse; but it is too precious 
and curious—it is at times too downright 
unnatural to touch the heart very seri- 
ously. 

& 


Alcohol. How It Affects the Individual, the 
Community and the Race. By Henry 
Smith Williams. New York: The Century 
Company. 50 cents. 

The arguments against the use of al- 
cohol in any form are effectively present- 
ed. with a great deal of scientific testi- 
mony, in this little book. It is a brief for 
the prosecution. The case made out by 
Dr. Williams is a strong one, and he de- 
clares that even the smallest quantity of 
alcohol, habitually taken, menaces the 
physical structure, decreases the capacity 
for either physical or mental work, 
lowers the grade of the mind, lessens 
longevity and entails ill consequences 
upon one’s descendants. The social or 
community effects of drinking are fol- 
lowed thru a wide range of evils, such as 
pauperism, vice, crime and physical de- 
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terioration. It is unfortunate that drink- 
ing is nowhere in these pages considered 
as a consequence of misery, rather than 
an invariable cause. For it is the in- 
creasing conviction of social students that 
the two things react upon each other, 
with now one for cause and now the 
rvier. 
J 


Literary Notes 


_++++The first number of The American City, 
a monthly devoted to the improvement of our 
municipalities, contains as its leading article an 
illustrated explanation of the plans for the re- 
building of the national capital. [American 
City Pub. Co., 93 Nassau street, New York. 
$1 a year.] 


....A full weekly list of all new German 
publications is issued in an octavo pamphlet of 
about twenty-four pages by the house of J. C. 
Hinrichs, of Leipzig, under the title Wo- 
chentliches Verzeigms der erschienener und 
der vorbereteten Neuigkeiten der deutsches 
Buchhandels. The titles and full information 
are given under seventeen rubrics. Full in- 
dices appear from time to time, and the 
pamphlet is invaluable to bibliophiles. 


....One of many signs of a revival of phil- 
osophical studies is the appearance of an elab- 
orate history of idealism, of which the first 
volume has just been published, entitled Ge- 
schichte des deutschen Idealismus, by Dr. M. 
Kronenberg. This volume bears the special 
title of “Wie idealische Ideenentwicklun 
von thren Anfangen bis Kant,” a book of 43 
pages. ‘Lhis work depicts graphically the clas- 
sic idealism of the Greeks, the Christian ideal- 
ism of the Middle Ages and the Systems of 
Descartes, Leibnitz and Spinoza. The next 
volime is to be devoted especially to Kant, 
Schiller and Goethe. The publisher is C. H. 
Beck, of Munich 

....Under the general editorship of Prof. 
Th. Zahn, facile princeps among the conserva- 
tive Biblical scholars of Germany, an excel- 
lent and thoro commentary on the entire New 
Testament is being published along the lines 
of progressive orthodoxy by the house of A. 
Deichert, of Leipzig, and under the general 
title of Kommentar zum Neuen Testament. 
The latest addition to this scholarly set is the 
commentary on Second Corinthians, by Dr. 
Ph. Bachmann, professor in the University 
of Erlangen, a solid tome of 425 pages. Its 
predecessor was the commentary on John by 
the general editor, a volume of 720 closely 
printed pages. The very best that conservative 
Biblical scholarship in Germany has to say, 
and to say critically and in detail, on the pro 
lems of New Testament interpretation, will be 
found in this series, which includes so far also 
commentaries on Matthew, Galatians, Pastoral 
Epistles, Thessalonians, I Corinthians, Ephe- 
sians, Colossians, Philippians and Philemon. 
Zahn’s coadjutors are Professor Bachmann; 
Professor Ewald, of Erlangen; Professor Rig- 
genbach, of Basel; Professor Seeberg, of Ber- 
lin, and Rev. Dr. G. Wohlenberg, of Altona. 
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Pebbles 


HIS WORK AND HERS. 


“Now, Will,” said Josephine, “it’s time you 
began to get ready.” 

“Ready for what?” sighed William. “Ready 
for what?” 

And he rolled his head against the back of 
his chair in a helpless sort of a way that was 
only equalled by the degree of Ianguor with 
which he batted his eyes. 

“Why, we have an engagement to call on the 
Olivers,” she answered. “Come now! Hurry 
up r 

“T’m so tired,” he murmured. 

And his antics were such that Josephine was 
really alarmed, not yet having found out what 
a monster of deceit man is, and she ran to him 
and knelt by his chair with an anxious little 
cry. 

“Poor boy!” she exclaimed, “you should not 
work so hard!” 

He made a helpless motion such as a victim 
at the stake might make when asked to come 
to take a walk. 

“Ah, that wicked, wicked Wall Street,” she 
cried. “Will, I wouldn’t do it. It isn’t worth 
it!” 

He rolled his head again. 

“Will, you mustn’t work so hard!” she en- 
treated. “Oh, dear, oh, dear! Whatever 
would become of me if you had to go to a 
sanitarium ?” 

“Hush,” said William. 

“I won’t hush,” she cried. “I am your wife, 
and it’s my duty to take care of you. What’s 
the matter?” 

He was rubbing'the fingers of his right hand, 
his expression that of a man who is under- 
going torture. 


“Cramped,” he said, “I had 170 letters to 
sign this afternoon.” 

“One hundred and seventy letters!” she re- 
peated in awe, and, as she lifted her voice in 
lamentations again, I will give a few statistics 
concerning Josephine. 

When she swept the room that morning she 
made 420 motions with her broom. 

When she dusted the bric-a-brac she drew 
her dusting cloth backward and forward 510 
times. 

She walked in and out of the kitchen 270 
times. 

She made three apple pies, and she cut the 
apples into 180 pieces. 

She also made a cake, and, in mixing the 
latter, she brought her spoon against the side 
of the bowl 760 times. 

When she made the hash she brought the 
chopper down 1,500 times. 

She washed one of her aprons, rubbing it up 
and down the board 180 times. 

She ironed for an hour, pushing an _ eight- 
pound sad iron backward and forward 2,150 
times. 

For a rest she did a little needle-work, her 
crochet needle going in and out 3,470 times. 

“One hundred and seventy letters to sign!” 
she wailed; “170 letters to sign! Will, do you 
want to kill yourself ?”—New York Sun. 
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Is It a Lie? 
WHETHER Dr. Cook reached the Pole 


we do not know. We have believed he 
did, partly because to cfaim that he did 


when he did not would have seemed too . 


monumental and atrocious a lie, and too 
foolish, for an intelligent man to tell; 
partly because he had convinced the Dan- 
ish people of his truth; partly because 
his statements were confirmed from 
Greenland by a competent authority who 
had talked with his Eskimo compan- 
ions; and partly because his tale seemed 
plausible and was confirmed by similar 
conditions and similar speed of travel re- 
ported by Commander Peary. The lat- 
ter’s rude jealousy toward both Dr. Cook 
and his own companions made us not un- 
willing that Dr. Cook should have earned 
the honor he claimed. 

But the conditions are different now. 
Weeks have passed, and Dr. Cook, know- 
ing that he is charged with being a mis- 
erable impostor, still finds excuses to 
withhold from the public the only data 
of daily records and observations that 
might present some sort of evidence of 
his good faith. If he is an honest man 
he makes a fearful mistake in not taking 
the world into his~confidence, instead of 
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telling it to wait months fot what could 
be done ina day. We cannot believe that 
the geographers of Copenhagen would 
object. Then came the startling body of 
evidence against him published by Com- 
mander Peary, testimony signed by four 
of Peary’s companions who cross-ques- 
tioned Dr. Cook’s two Eskimos and found 
them, and their father, telling the same 
story and declaring that they did not go 
to the Pole, but remained in more acces- 
sible hunting fields. And yet Dr. Cook 
remains silent or bids us wait more 
months for his proof. This evidence, ap- 
parently full and credible, puts Dr. Cook 
on the defensive, and yet he offers no de- 
fense. It begins to be hard to believe 
him. 

And now comes the affidavit of Dr. 
Cook’s one companion and guide in the 
attempt to reach the summit of Mount 
McKinley, who comes _on—presumably 
at the expense of Commander Peary’s 
friends, and makes affidavit that the two 
did not go up to the summit of the moun- 
tain as Dr. Cook claims in a book de- 
scribing the ascent, but that it was an- 
other mountain they scaled, and that they 
agreed to deceive the world in the mat- 
ter, It had previously been charged that 
this claim was false, but now the guide 
claims to be telling, and with much ver- 
isimilitude, the real truth.as to a matter 
on which he had at first agreed with Dr. 
Cook to lie. Is he telling the truth now? 
Apparently ; and once more Dr. Cook is 
put on the defensive. If he lied then it 
is tenfold more probable that he lies 
now; and yet he holds back the records 
of his conquest of the Pole, says this 
guide has been bribed and lies, and refers 
to the buried evidence on the inaccessible 
summit of the highest mountain in the 
United States. We must be forgiven if 
we begin to doubt; it is his fault that we 
do. 

And if he has lied what then? If so, 
he can take pride in being the- most in- 
famous liar of the generation. He has 
lied, if he has deceived us, not to one 
man, nor to one group of men, but to all 
mankind, to total science, to the entirety 


.of human civilization. Such a lie wil! 


deserve and will attain a multiple infamy. 
Out of the ruck of the common class 
which the Bible lumps together and con- 
signs under one designation as “all liars” 
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to. one ill destiny, he will stand out as 
nearest to the father of lies. 

For not only has he, if he has proved 
a liar, lied to all humanity, science and 
civilization ; he has lied for the worst, the 
most selfish of motives. He has done it 
to filch. fame undeserved, to steal an- 
other man’s honor, out of the meanest 
jealousy. It was not a case of high, 
if unworthy, ambition, such as tempted 
Satan, who “rather than be less: cared 
not to be at all,” for he has wished to 
steal the fame without the fact of 
achievement. Here is a meanness which 
will characterize him as not among the 
greatest but the meanest of mankind. 

And what will he gain by it all? He 
will have gained, if proved an impostor, 
a few days of unearned glory, to be fol- 
lowed by a lifetime of well-earned in- 
famy. Not one man, but all men, will 
despise him, and shame will dog his 
memory after his death. Even life will 
not be worth while when his failure to 
deceive will encircle him with glances of 
universal contempt. To escape every 
finger of scorn he would be obliged to 
escape humanity, to flee ever in advance 
of the hastening march of civilized man 
into African forests. Only the starving 
Antarctic could give him respite. Here 
in this present and current life, he will 
be forced to endure the unendurable, the 
self-earned infliction of a qualifiedly an- 
ticipatory damnation. 

But we do not yet give up Dr. Cook 
to this destiny, altho he provokes us thus 
to speak. There is a good word which 
comes just now from Rasmussen and 
the Eskimos. He may well yield to 
Commander Peary the profit of a few 
lectures if he can only hold the honor of 
a good name and a great achievement. 


s 
Diaz and Taft 


WE put Diaz first, for he is the senior, 
with one exception, of the world’s exec- 
utive rulers, while Taft is the Presi- 
dentsof only a few months. It is to 
the honor of President Diaz that he 
has been able for a generation to main- 
(ain peace in his great republic, so that 
his country may now be hoped to have 
reached that state when its people are 
educated to learn to submit to their 
constitution and laws. With this proof 





that instability is not ingrained in the 
Latin nature there has come a period of 
prosperity, of vast development, which 
has made Mexico a worthy second to the 
United States, so that she can now be 
treated with on terms of equality, and 
the two nations can now agree to unite in 
guaranteeing peace in the little republics 
immediately to the south. President 
Diaz in his address toasting President 
Taft and the United States spoke well of 
the meeting of the two Presidents as an 
epoch in the history of the two republics, 
from which time only amity and mutual 
accord will dominate their policies with - 
each other. Mexico is now a great na- 
tion. She will. become a much greater _ 
one. Her resources are immense. Her 
people have become sobered and enter- 
prising. Such a nation at our doors will 
teach us that there is no place for Anglo- 
Saxon arrogant claim of superiority. 


What Anglo-Saxons can do the Spanisir 7 


race can also do, whether in government 
or in business. What tells is education 
and training. Diaz himself is neither 
Anglo-Saxon nor Spanish, but an Amer- 
ican Indian. 

The. meeting of the President of the 
United States and 'the President of Mex- 
ico on the banks of the Rio Grande was 
purely formal and symbolic. It occa- 
sioned no anxiety in foreign chancel- 
leries, no excitement in the stock ex- 
changes, no demonstrations in city 
streets, none of the manifestations of de- 
light, indignation and uneasiness which 
mark an interview between European 
sovereigns. When a king visits an em- 
peror or an emperor-king, each attired 
in the other’s uniform, and they kiss 
each other on both cheeks and retire arm 
in arm to the cabin of the yacht or an 
inner chamber of a palace, it is assumed 
by the special correspondents—we beg 
their pardon, the “journalistic ambas- 
sadors’—who wait outside the closed 
door, that the two sovereigns are ab- 
sorbed in the discussion of high ques- 
tions of state, settling the fate of Crete, 
Herzegovina, Persia or Morocco, con- 
triving plans for preservation of peace 
and the increase of armaments, or at 
least arranging a match between their 
poor relations. 

We are assured, however, by the same 
authorities that nothing of the kind was 
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discussed by the two Presidents in their 
recent interview, that political topics 
wére tabooed, and we may assume, tho 
nothing is said about it that no consid- 
eration was given to the question of a 
matrimonial alliance between the White 
House and the Diaz dynasty. Yet these 
republican Presidents have as much per- 
sonal power as a monarch in- modern 
Europe. Mr. Taft can do more by his 
own initiative than the King of England, 
while not even the Czar of Russia rules 
his country so absolutely as Sefior Diaz. 
Together the two men have in their 
charge the greater part of a continent, 
an area stretching as far as from Lon- 
don to Teheran or Sweden to Sudan. 

As a form and symbol, ‘however, this 
meeting has a value. The relations be- 
tween the two countries have of late be- 
come rapidly more intimate. Sixty years 


ago we invaded Mexico with our armies, 


burning, killing and demolishing. Now 
there is another American invasion of 
Mexico, but in which we come as 
friends, not foes, and for the purpose of 
creating wealth instead of destroying it. 
Eight hundred millions of American 
capital are now invested in Mexican rail- 
roads, mines, timber lands and planta- 
tions. Our young men are turning their 
faces southward as a generation ago 
they were turned westward. Spanish is 
becoming ‘as popular as French in some 
of our colleges and technical schools. If 
Horace Greeley were alive now the 
editorials in the Tribune would conclude 
with the advice, “Go South, young man, 
and grow up with the country.” Mod- 
ern sanitary science is making the trop- 
ics habitable without vital deterioration, 
and a greater stability of government 
will assure the safety of investments. 
This means that the richest_region on the 
globe will be opened to the most vigor- 
ous races. On another page of this 
issue attention is called to the oppor- 
tunities for settlement afforded by the 
fertile and unoccupied lands of North- 
western Panama. 

It is thru the combined efforts of Mex- 
ico and the United States that Central 
America is being freed from the danger 
of wars. There is, of course, no founda- 
tion for the recurrent rumor that our 
republic has formed a secret alliance 
with the Mexican for the gradual parti- 


tion of Central America, the United 
States working north from Panama until 
it meets Mexico pushing southward. But 
the two northern republics are anxious 
to extend the blessings of peace and 
prosperity that they enjoy to the Central 
American countries. 

One incidental benefit of the Taft-Diaz 
interview should also be mentioned. It 
is an open infraction of the unwritten 
law, fast becoming a superstition, that a 
President should not go outside the limits 
of the United States. _To be sure Presi- 
dent Roosevelt broke it in visiting the 
city of Panama, if not in entering the 
Canal Zone and voyaging on the high 
seas, but it has been held that that did 
not count. A city where we exercise 
such prerogatives of sovereignty as téar- 
ing up the streets, fumigating the houses 
and policing the polls could not strictly 
be called foreign territory. But Mexico 
enjoys an unimpeachable autonomy, and 
in breaking bread in Ciudad Juarez Pres- 
ident Taft broke the absurd restriction. 
President Taft. has out-traveled the 
Reise-Kaiser. He has seen more of the 
world than any king of any age. It 


could not be expected that he’ would con- | 


sent to be boxed in by a tradition. 
Js 


Fanning the Flame 


Ir the Spanish Government thought 
to strike terror into the hearts of revolu- 
tionists by the summary execution of 
Professor Ferrer, after a secret military 
trial, the Spanish Government still ex- 
hibits about as much comprehension of 
the facts of modern life and about as 
much knowledge of the world in which 
it exists as it did when it sent Cervera’s 
fleet to a spectacular doom in West In 
dian waters. The danger of widespread 
revolution has been made by this mon- 
strous blunder: more acute than it has 
been heretofore since the days of the 
Commune, f 

For a long time past it has been plain- 
ly apparent to the observing that the 
inflammable human material always 
commingled with more refractory ele- 
ments in political society was getting hot 
from careless exposure and undue fric- 
tion, and that a spark might start a con 
flagration. One has only to turn over 
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the pages of our “Survey of the World” 
for two or three years past to be remind- 
ed of an almost continuous series of 
more or less unlawful disturbances, from 
the violence incidental to strikes and 
boycotts up to the extensive revlutionary 
outbreaks and _ actual revolutionary 
achievements in Asia and the eastern 
parts of Europe; and to see that the un- 
rest has beyond a doubt been cumulative. 
At the present moment the social tension 
is great thruout a wider area, from 
Spain, France and Belgium, in the West, 
to India and China in the East, than at 
any other time since the recording of 
historical events began. No government 
that sets store by its own life can afford 
to provoke unnecessarily the wrath that 
is being none too easily restraincd. 

It is not mere political revolution that 
is threatened. The social order itself is 
challenged, and there is not an institu- 
tion ora tradition that,is not under in- 
dictment by multitudes of irritated, over- 
wrought persons on the border of mob- 
mindedness: The socialistic movement, 
notwithstanding its shibboleth of class 
struggle, is on the whole much more 
self-possessed and opportunist than it 
was a few years ago, but the anarchistic 
movement, especially in .France, Italy 
and Spain, is distinctly more turbulent 
and is very rapidly extending. Observ- 
ers of the industrial situation in the 
Latin countries know that wherever 
socialism has failed to obtain control of 
the labor movement, it is because trade 
unionism has become unmistakably 
modified by the ideas of communist or 
syndicalist anarchism, which would de- 
stroy existing forms of government and 
make the free associations, unions and 
federations of working men the basis of 
a new social order. 

Coincident with this change in the 
character of organized revolt a disquiet- 
ing change has been going on in the tem- 
per and the mental habits of the people 
of the western world, both European 
and American. Since the introduction of 
printing, the mind of the Western peo- 
ples has in every generation been to a 
great extent unified by some prevailing 
or popular kind of reading matter. For 
more than a hundred years after the Re- 
‘ormation it was the Bible that was uni- 
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versally read, and it was the -narratives, 
the theology and the morals of the Bible 
that shaped the thinking and the pur- 
poses of the people in all subjects and in 
Today the Bible is rap- 
idly becoming a forgotten book. The 
universal reading matter today is news- 
paper headlines, sensational news stories, 
“clever” magazine articles and yellow 
fiction. No longer wrestling with knot- 
ty problems of theology, ethics and the 
destiny of man, the popular mind, given 
over to the swish-swash of daily happen- 
ings has lost snap, and is rapidly losing 
the sense of evidence. Credulity, as was 
shown in our article the other day on 
“Modern Witchcraft,” is reviving at an 
alarming rate. And when credulity has 
once again become the prevailing habit 
of the populace, if that populace is also 
in’an ugly, anarchistic and revolutionary 
mood, the possibilities of destructive up- 
heaval will be extremely serious. 

That under such circumstances a gov- 
ernment should deliberately stir up wrath 
is a fact that goes far to justify the con-- 
clusion that the ruling classes in Spain 
have not yet discovered that the days of 
the Duke of Alva terminated a long 
while ago. 

ot 
Dangerous College Teaching 


BisHor McFaut, of Trenton, is much 
displeased at our comments last week on 
an address of his, and he sends us the 
following letter, which he takes pains to 
tell us is “a public letter,” and which he 
published in the local dailies before we 
could do so. We give it in full and 
follow with notes on numbered passages: 


Dear Sir—This morning I received an en- 
velop containing a clipping from your peri- 
odical. -No doubt the clipping was sent by your 
authority, as the envelop bore the address of 
Tue INDEPENDENT. The envelop was unsealed 
and the postage paid was one cent [1]. This 
is the usual courtesy manifested by THe INpE- 
PENDENT toward the Catholic Church and her 
clergy. I wish to say that there is hardly a 
word of truth in what you have printed. 

I reiterate what I have said™in my circular 
letter to the clergy and laity of my diocese: 

Every one knows that it has been repeatedly said 
on the best of authority that certain professors in 
our great secular universities deliver lectures calcu- 
lated to subvert Christian faith and Christian mor- 
ality. They assert that there is no God, at least as 
men heretofore conceived of Him, no divinely given 
Ten Commandments and no Church, and as for the 
Bible one must be freed from all slavery to the 
sacred myths which it contains [2] 
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You stated that I should not have taken 
“sensational articles,” as you call them, from 
the Cosmopolitan magazine [3] for my author- 
ity. The Cosmopolitan magazine, to say the 
least, is as good an authority as THe INpE- 
PENDENT, and does not enjoy the unenviable 


reputation which Tue INpEPENDENT has of* 


bigotry and falsehood. My arguments were 
not totally based on the Cosmopolitan maga- 
zine. I send you under separate cover a pam- 
phlet with plenty.of authority [4]. But why 
should you take up the cause‘of the infidel 
professors? Are they unable to defend them- 
selves? They certainly will not thank you for 
your lame defense; calling names and making 
comparisons regarding the intellectual attain- 
ments of men about whom you know very little 
wili hardly serve to blind the public. 

America (October 3) says “that a presi- 
dent of a New York college ‘accuses the Bishop 
of ignorance’ of the facts and replies. 

“Why, then, does he (the president) not categorically 
deny that the list of religious negations we have 
enumerated are taught in American universities? He 
cannot. He also attributes the criticism of the uni- 
versities to jealousy, envy and melancholy. The 

resident of Columbia University should not indulge 
is pique by such vague, coarse and indefensible 
charges against one quite as distinguished as himself.” 

Let me add that neither should you; and also 
that I began my studies very early in life. and 
that the educational course which I pursued 
will bear comparison with that of the staff of 
Tue INDEPENDENT [5]. 

It is not true, that certain prelates mentioned 
have not denounced in as strong language as 
mine irreligious education and everything that 
tends toward the destruction of Christian faith 
and morals [6]. 

You have been rash enough to attack me 

‘from knowledge obtained from newspaper re- 
ports. Why did you not follow the gentleman- 
ly example of other periodicals and inquire 
what I really had said before stultifying your- 
self by adverse eriticism? [7]. 

(A Public Letter.) 


1. One cent is the regular legal post- 


age, and we make no apology. We send ~ 


such clippings as a courtesy to persons 
mentioned in our columns. 

2. This is the very passage which we 
quoted and on which we said: 


“No such thing has been ‘stated on the best 
of authority,’ and the Bishop ought not to 
have taken it on the credit of some sensational 
articles by a man who did not know the mean- 
ing of what he heard.” 

3. Wedid not mention the Cosmopol- 
itan, altho we had in mind the source of 
Bishop McFaul’s misinformation. 

4. We tfiank the bishop for the 
pamphlet, which we might not otherwise 
have seen. It is published by his author- 
ity and contains seventeen articles from 
journals, mostly Catholic, of which six 
are devoted to attacks on colleges, based 
on the Cosmopolitan’s articles, and six 
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to criticisms of ex-President Eliot’s lec- 
ture on the “Religion of the Future,” on 
which we, too, have adversely comment- 
ed. We find in them little more than 
what may be courteously called a tissue 
of uninformed misapprehensions. 

5. We do not care to pursue this line 
of comparative education, any more than 
we do to retort to the bishop’s use of the 
words “bigotry” and “falsehood.” But 
he may be excused for some resentment 
at our remark that “he is one of the least 
competent of his order to judge on so 
serious a matter.” 

6. Certainly those more learned pre- 
lates mentioned by us have denounced ir- 
religious education ; and so do all of us. 
But they know better than to use Bishop 
McFaul’s denunciatory language as to 
American universities. 

7. The quotation on which we based 
our remarks is precisely that which he 
gives at the beginning of his letter. Are 
we “stultifying” ourselves when we 
quote correctly, or is the bishop in a bit 
of a passion? 

We add that we fully respect the sin- 
cerity of Bishop McFaul, and admire the 
earnestness with which he presses his 
views. He believes and therefore he 
speaks. He believes our colleges and 
universities are dens of atheism and vice. 
and he says so. He finds in articles in a 
magazine, written by the manager of a 
press-clipping bureau, what supports his 
view, and he takes it as gospel truth. 
We know, and graduates generally know, 
that the prevailing influence in our uni- 
versities and colleges is overwhelmingly 
Christian and ethical, even altho there 
may be here and there a teacher who is 
unbelieving or indiscreet. There are 
doubtless many who see mythical ele- 
ments in Genesis, who believe that the 
basis of morals rests not in the divine 
command but in essential social relations, 
and that marriage is one of those social 
relations which have developed their own 
ethics of monogamy, to mention matters 
in which the bishop has accepted the per- 
versions of the man of the clipping 
bureau; but they may, or may not, be 
devout Christians after all, as devout, for 
example, as Professor Zahm, late of the 
Notre Dame University, or as the Bishop 
of Trenton himself. 
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The Campaign in New York 


In the New York municipal campaign, 
those who ask for the defeat of the men 
and the organization now in power do 
not make sufficient use of the facts which 
show that these men and this organiza- 
tion ought to be defeated. If Tammany’s 
candidate for the highest office has been 
guilty of plotting with scoundrels to use 
his power as a Judge for the overthrow 
of just statutes, the evidence should be 
produced, of course, but if it be not con- 
clusive the controversy thus excited 
tends to divert the attention of the pub- 
lic from the facts which should deter- 
mine the action of voters at the polls. 
These facts are found in the record of 
Tammany corruption and waste. 

This record is accessible. It should be 
the main subject of every campaign 
speech made by the opponents of the 
Tammany ticket. They should never 
fail to hold it up before the people who 
have been robbed. In the history of 
municipal politics there has rarely been 
a record of maladministration better 
fitted for use in procuring the overthrow 
of a ruling political organization. It is 
not made up of guesses or of bare asser- 
tions, but it consists of official state- 
ments, accounts, reports and other incon- 
trovertible evidence. A part of it can be 
found in the reports of the official in- 
vestigations which preceded and caused 
the removal, by Governor Hughes, of 
Ahearn, president of the great Borough 
of Manhattan, and Haffen, president of 
the Borough of the Bronx. ~ 

The Tammany methods of these days 
are not like those of Tweed. He and his 
associates were thieves whose ways were 
simple and careless. Not by their meth- 
ods in these times, in a city whose annual 
budget has risen to the neighborhood of 
$180,000,000, has a large part, probably 
not less than one-fifth, of the sum ob- 
tained by taxation been wasted or stolen. 
Processes have become more refined -and 
less obnoxious to the letter of the law. 
The loot has been much more widely dis- 
tributed and thus been made more pro- 
ductive of support at the polls. Leaders 
safely take considerable sums by means 
of their connection, concealed or open, 
with corporations or firms doing business 
with the municipality or profiting by 
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municipal legislative or executive favor. 
The public money leaks out to politicians 
who are contractors, to purveyors of ‘ 
supplies whose prices are far above the 
market, to:politicians who speculate upon 
early information as to real estate which 
the city is to buy. For mud flats as- 
sessed at $4,300 the city pays $252,000 in 
order that poor children may have at the 
shore a bathing place which no one can 
use with comfort. Land for a park is 
bought at ten times its value. Material 
for the streets is purchased at exorbitant 
prices from companies in which city offi- 
cers have an interest. Millions are paid 
for school sites but not for buildings 
erected on them. There is more “graft” 
in the sites than there can be in the struc- 
tures. Municipal offices are crowded 
with idle or incompetent employees. 
Projects for the expenditure of millions 
in needed improvements afford high pay 
to land condemnation commissions com- 
posed of political henchmen. Every- 
where are signs of “pull” and “divvy,” 
but ‘it is extremely difficult or impossible 
to punish the guilty under the criminal 
laws. 

Now, there is evidence as to all this, 
proof of it, available for use in the cam- 
paign. Is there anything else that should 
be more effective in a popular movement 
designed to throw Tammany’s men out 
of office? Why should such a record be 
neglected? Why should it not be the 
burden of every public address made by 
Tammany’s foes? 

The acceptance of a Tammany nom- 
ination for Mayor by Judge Gaynor, fol- 
lowed by his failure to denounce specific- 
ally the numerous known instances of 
Tammany maladministration, should be 
enough to convince those who were 
favorably imprest by his early reform ac- 
tivity that he ought not to be elected. 
Moreover, he knows and they know that 
his election would be accompanied by the 
election of a Tammany majority of the 
powerful Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment, with whose consent the prac- 
tices we have mentioned would undoubt- 
edly be continued. Of the two candi- 
dates in opposition to him, Mr. Bannard 
is clearly to be preferred. He is honest 
and competent. The great city needs 
honesty in its ruling officers and it also 
needs now, as never before, a chief 
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officer expert in both finance and the 
law. Mr. Bannard meets these require- 
ments.” In his youth he was poor; now, 
with a considerable income, he shares his 
good fortune with those who need and 
he is known as an active promoter of 
charitable and philanthropic undertak- 
ings. Thus he is in sympathy with those 
who suffer most from bad government. 
Nominated with him are men of such 
character and attainments that their elec- 
tion would surely give the city an excel- 
lent Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment. There is plenty of reform work 
for such a Mayor and such a Board. 
But there are many who will not be con- 
vinced that Mr. Bannard and his asso- 
ciates ought to be elected unless the rec- 
ord of Tammany misrule shall be clearly 
and persistently shown to voters by those 
who are conducting the reform cam- 


aign. 
paig * 


Mr. Crane’s Dismissal 


THE dismissal of Mr. Crane from the 
position given him as Minister to Pe- 
king is much to be regretted, and it is 
not clear that it was necessary. It is the 
more to be regretted because the appoint- 
ment was not a political one, -but given 
to a Democrat for his unusual knowl- 
edge’ as a business man of both China 
and Russia. We are sorry that Presi- 
dent Taft happened to be absent when 
the difficulty occurred, for he is not so 
much of a partisan politician as is Secre- 
tary Knox, who is trained in the Penn- 
sylvania school, and he-might have been 
able to smooth over the trouble and not 
seem so to humiliate a man of such ex- 
perience and competence and patriotic 
purpose. 

The complaint made of Mr. Crane is 
of indiscretion in giving a newspaper 
correspondent information as to what 
the State Department had in mind to 
do in view of dangers threatening the 
open door in Manchuria. But whatever 
he said, the report in the newspaper did 
not mention his name as authority, nor 
did it anticipate the action of the State 
Department much more definitely than 
did a number of other papers. It does 
not appear why the offense, if there were 
any, might not have been overlooked, 
with a warning to one who was new to 





diplomatic caution. The President—and 
he was President Taft’s personal ap- 
pointment—had told him to speak freely 
to the public, and whenever he had a 
chance, on his way to his post. 

It would seem that it would have been 
better if a less drastic course had been 
taken. Indeed, the indication given in 
the article supposed to have been in- 
spired by Mr. Crane’s disclosures might 
have been passed over without notice if 
the State Department had, not called at- 
tention to it and thus admitted that its 
forecast was true. 

President Taft could hardly do any- 
thing else but stand by his Cabinet offi- 
cer. He did the same thing quite em- 
phatically enough in the case of Secre- 
tary Ballinger. But the end of this case 
is not yet, any more than we have the 
end of the so-called Ballinger-Pinchot 
disturbance. Mr. Crane has friends, in 
the Cabinet and out of it, and he is not 
willing to lie under the cloud of what he 
believes to be an unjust rebuke, nor are 
his friends. We have great respect for 
the ability of Secretary Knox, but we 
wish he might have conducted this mat- 
ter with less severity. 

& 


The constitutionality of 
the bank deposit guaran- 
tee law was sure to 
come before the Federal courts, and a 
district court has in Nebraska declared it 
unconstitutional and void. That law, 
urged by Mr. Bryan, and incorporated 
into the Oklahonia constitution, which 
includes all legislation that could be 
thought of, requires all the banks to cre- 
ate a common fund to guarantee the 
soundness of every other. bank in the 
State, so that no man who puts his 
money in any bank can lose it thru care- 
lessness or fraud. The court declares 
that this enforced contribution deprives 
one person of his money to pay the debts 
of another, and is against justice and 
constitutional rights. This is on the face 
of it true, and yet all government is 
based on the. right of the state to one 
person’s money to benefit another man. 
The rich man is taxed to pay for the edu- 
cation of the.poor man’s children. The 
non-resident is. taxed to pay for roads 
and parks which he does not enter. That 


Protection of 
Bank Deposits 

















authority is put into all constitutions, and 
it will be a-question to be decided by the 
United States Supreme Court whether 
for the general good this issuance of 
bank deposits can be defended. 
& 
: - It is a curious fact that 
wear tages the execution of Ferrer 
disturbs all Europe, but 
does not disturb the United States. 
There is hardly a protest here, certainly 
no riots in our capitals. The reason is, 
largely, because we have here no Church 
questions, and we have no Church ques- 
tions because we have no union of 
Church and State. There can be no con- 
flict between the two, because the two do 
not collide and clash. What Sydney La- 
nier says of the absence of conflict be- 
tween the love of God-and the love of 
men is equally true of loyalty to the 
Church and loyalty to the State. He 
says that the lark flying upward does not 
interfere with the humbler flight of the 
dove along the ground. Because State 
and Church in Europe have been united 
they have quarreled like a cat and a dog 
tied together. The present disturbance, 
whether called anarchistic or socialistic, 
is more directed against the Church, 
which is held responsible for Ferrer’s 
execution ; and it is likely to work ill for 
the Church in Spain and Italy. It is a 
curious conservatism which compels the 
Church in Europe to hold on to that 
which is its greatest loss and curse, sup- 
port by the State, that which makes it 
hated by the people, at least in Southern 
Europe, where the people have so far 
lost faith in the Church. In Great Brit- 
ain and Germany and Austria there is 
not this ill will, but in Great Britain the 
milder control by the Church is resented 
and is at the center of a large part of 
the political differences, the Noncon- 
formists being all Liberals and in favor 
of home rule for Ireland. 
 & 
: In our issue of September 
United 16 the following paragraph 
She Stands occurs: “We expect that one 
of these days Texas, which is a rapidly 
growing State, will claim its right to be 
divided into four States.” A Texas cor- 
respondent takes strong exceptions to 
our suggestion. It is stated that there is 
no tangible sentiment in that State favor- 
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able to division, and that there never was 
a serious move in that direction. Now 
and then, in the interest of national polit- 
ical supremacy, some aspiring Texas 
Democrat has dared to whisper a sug- 
gestion in favor of division, but he has 
been quickly silenced. It is urged by our 
correspondent that all native Texans. 
without exception, oppose the division of 
the State, and that as the State grows 
older the native population rapidly in- 
creases and becomes more dominant: 
There is enough territory in Texas, some 
may argue, to divide, but our correspond- 
ent states that the glorious history of the 
Lone Star State is alike the heritage of 
all and never can be parceled out. 
“Never” is a long time. © 


& 


We need give no other an- 
swer to those who wrote to 
us from the South telling us 
that the grandfather laws enacted in a 
number of States are perfectly fair and 
constitutional, and evade nothing in the 
amendments, than to quote the Atlanta 
Constitution: ; 


“Ben Tillman’s frankness regarding the 
true intent and purport of the Southern dis- 
franchisement laws may not be palatable to 
their advocates, but they cannot, as they would 
like to, to assign him to membership in the 
Ananias Club on that score. 

“If any one knows or ought to know just what 
these disfranchisement laws were intended to be 
and what they are, it is Senator Tillman. He 
is qualified to speak ex cathedra, and he was a 
rampant advocate of the disfranchisement 
amendments, both in South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

“On the floor of the Senate Senator Tillman, 
the godfather of at least one of them, pro- 
nounces the disfranchisement laws of the 
South palpable frauds aimed solely at the 
negro, whose terms violate the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments to the Constitution and 
whose administration is a joke. 

“We have an educational qualification in 
South Carolina,’ he said. ‘but we know how to 
handle that. There never was a negro enfran- 
chised under it, and there never was a white 
man disfranchised.’ 

“Just the same thing as was promised for the 
Georgia law on the same subject. 

“Tersely, that is the truth of it, no matter 
how much we may try to conceal or suppress 
it. 


The Truth 
Confest 


“There is no use in attempting to play the 
ostrich, for it deceives no one.” 

Whether these laws are in terms consti- 
tutional may be doubted, but there can 
be no doubt as to their purpose or their 
administration. 
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ERNEST FOX NICHOLS, D.Sc., LL. D., 


Inaugurated president of Dartmouth College, October 
14, 1909. Born in Leavenworth, Kan., 1869, and 
graduated from the Kansas Agricultural College; 
he later graduated as doctor of science at Corneii, 
studied in Berlin and Cambridge Universities, was 
professor of physics in Dartmouth, then professor 
of experimental physics in Columbia University, and 
has made a special study of the new department of 
radio-activity. He is the first ptesident of Dart- 
mouth who has not been a clergyman. 


The New England Suffrage League is 
an organization of negroes to maintain 
equal rights and privileges, an excellent 
purpose. It finds plenty of wrongs to 
protest against; but that does not justify 
its official publication of an attack on 
Dr. Booker T. Washington, who doubt- 
less believes in equal rights as truly as 
they do, even if he uses his privilege of 
prudence as to the noise he makes about 
it. We also doubt whether it makes for 
peace and progress to call on the colored 
people everywhere to celebrate December 
29 as the fiftieth anniversary of the hang- 
ing of John Brown, however much we 
may admire the courage and justice of 
John Brown’s motives. But we agree 
with the League that the objection of 
white men is no sufficient: reason for re- 
fusing to put in office worthy colored 
men; and we do not see how the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission can allow 


colored passengers to be treated differ- 
ently from white passengers. 


ed 


We have mentioned that of all the 
State courts before which the question 
has come, only the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee has declared against the legal- 
ity of the union of the Presbyterian and 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
and has given all the Cumberland 
Church property into the possession of 
the recalcitrant minority. Of course, this 
is no argument against union, and no 
more discourages the Cumberland men 
who have joinedin the union than the Free 
Churchmen in Scotland were discouraged 
when the House of Lords gave their 
property to the rump of Wee Frees. Nor 
should this minor loss be used to sup- 
port those who objected to a plan of 
union between the Congregationalists, the 
United Brethren and the Methodist 
Protestant Churches, a plan which is by 
no means dead yet—only care must be 
exercisedto protect investedinterests, but 
these interests are secondary and not 
final. 

ad 


A simple, innocent editorial in The 
Biblical World, of Chicago, has been 
potinced on by sensational papers, with 
headlines that make it an attack on the 
Bible, and these have been copied so far 
that the editors seem to fear that the 
University of Chicago is damaged there- 
by, and they reply at length in the suc- 
ceeding issue. It is the way of bad jour- 
nalism, and no defense was needed. Yet 
we may suggest that to talk about “new 
theology” and “new ethics” tempts such 
vicious or ignorant comments. There is 
no new ethics; only slowly ‘developed 
fresh applications of the old ethics to 
new conditions. To say that it is wrong 
to kill captive foes is now new ethics. It 
is nearly two centuries since Isaac Watts 
wrote this note to his vérsion of one of 
the Psalms: “Cursing one’s enemies is 
not so evangelic a practice. I have there- 
fore given some verses of this Psalm an- 


other turn.” - 
& 


The bicycle is an ungodly craft. The 
bishops of the province of Emilia, in 
which are Bologna, Parma, Modena, Ra- 
venna, Rimini and other well known Ital- 

















ian towns, have just forbidden their 
clergy under pain of suspension to use 
the bicycle. To strengthen their decree 
they got from the Pope a motu proprio 
in its favor. As yet His Holiness has 


issued no brief against the automobile. 


A rich American has presented one to 
him, but he has given it to a Cardinal. 
The Holy See should rather condemn 
the airship, which seeks to make its home 
in the realm of the Prince of the Power 
of the Air. 

& 

The earnestness with which the Turk- 
ish Government is pressing educational 
reforms-is one of the hest signs for the 
future of the country. Salih Bey has 
lately taken to Great Britain and the 
Continent nearly a hundred young men 
whom he has put into European schools, 
and he has also committed five Moham- 
medan girls to the American Girls’ Col- 
lege in Constantinople, whose expenses 
are paid by the Department of Instruc- 
tion, and whose parents have promised 
that on graduation they shall teach for 
five years in the public schools. 

 ] 

Here is a good word for the old men 
and women. A board appointed by Sec- 
retary McVeagh to secure. more effici- 
ency in the Treasury Department reports 
that as a general rule the older clerks are 
more efficient than the younger ones, 
altho a good many of the oldest are not 
able to do as much work as their juniors. 
Then they ought to be pensioned on haif 
pay, and we are glad that Secretary Mc- 
Veagh is credited with a plan for a civil 
service pension fund and will urge it on 
Congress. 

= & 

While the quarrel in the Church of 
Christ, Scientist, is very serious to those 
immediately concerned, it is amusing to 
the rest of the people. But such quarrels 
are not peculiar to a credulous sect. 
There is no religious body, no political 
body, that is free from them. They are 
a sign of life, of assertive liberty, or: it 
may be assertive and selfish ambition. 
In a case like this one may well wish that 
something may limit or destroy the 
tyranny of centralizing despotism. 

ee 

In Massachusetts the Democratic State 

platform favors the Federal income tax, 
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while the Republican platform dodges it 
by claiming that it is not a political ques- 
tion and must be left for discussion and 
decision by the legislature. It is a per- 
fectly proper question for parties to di- 
vide on if they care to, and it. is likely to 
turn out that the Massachusetts Repub- 
licans will oppose a proposition which 
was almost unanimously approved by 
both houses of Congress. 


a 


At a dinner given last week to Judge 
Gary, head of the United States Steel 
Corporation, by the combined steel ‘man- 
ufacturers of the country, Judge Gary 
advocated an international agreement be- 
tween the steel makers of this country 
and those of Europe. Such a combina- 
tion to control the prices all over the 
world would raise the question how. to 
protect the rest of society, whether by 
regulation or by governmental assump- 
tion of the business. 


. ri 


It is not necessary that an intelligent 
man should be able to keep the count of 
the past revolutions in the Central and 
South American republics; but luckily 
they are getting to be farther apart now, 
and that now in progress in little Nica- 
ragua is a mere internal revolution, and 
so it is not required of the United States 
to insist on reference to the new Central 
American court of arbitration. If our 
interests become endangered that will be 
another thing. 


The blood of St. Januarius was satis- 
factorily liquefied on September Ig in 
the presence of 3,000 people, so Naples 
is safe for another year. A few months 
ago a writer in the Tablet, a Catholic 
paper of London, ventured to question 
the propriety of this annual miracle, but 
he was quite overwhelmed by the numer- 
ous correspondents who testified to its 
genuineness and to the benefits which 
the city derived from it. 


* 


J. M. Barrie has found out by this 
time that a “window in Thrums” does 
not compare with an American news- 
paper in the love of gossip. 

















Railway Movements 


SEVERAL interesting events in the rail- 
way world have been reported since the 
death of Mr. Harriman. Some of them 
indicate further consolidation; others 
point to the continued independence of 
certain systems which common gossip 
had marked for Harriman control. Now 
that he has passed away, new leaders are 
rising. One of these is Edwin Haw- 
ley, whose purchase (in association with 
B. F. Yoakum and Speyer & Co.) of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas makes him 
the head of a system of. nearly 8,000 
miles, which is now closely related to the 
much larger Rock Island group. He al- 
ready controlled the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Alton, Toledo & Western, Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, and Iowa Central. Probably 
there is now to be seen the early stages 
of the growth of a powerful combination 
under his direction. It is understood 
that ample financial support, which in 
recent years he did not easily obtain, is 
now at his service. 

Not long ago it was predicted that Mr. 
Harriman would eventually complete his 
transcontinental “system by_ acquiring 
control of the New York Central. But 
now the conspicuous aetivity of William 
K. Vanderbilt in the practical manage- 
ment of the railway properties associated 
with his name, together with the election 
of Mr. Hughitt (president of the North- 
western) to fill the vacancy in the Cen- 
tral’s board caused by Mr. Harriman’s 
death, and also the statement recently 
made by Senator Depew, show that con- 
trol will remain with the Vanderbilt fam- 
ily, whose holdings of stock are said to 
have been increased largely within the 
last few weeks. If the Vanderbilt sys- 
tem is to retain its old position, it is true 
that (for some time to come, at least) 
what are called the Harriman interests 
and policies will be dominant in the 
Union Pacific system. This is shown by 
the election, last week, of Messrs. Schiff, 
Rockefeller and De Forest to the board. 

In New England, full control of the 
Boston & Maine has at last been obtained 
by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, thru the agency of the new Boston 
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Holding Company, which has acquired 
42 per cent. of the Boston & Maine 
stock, its own stock and bonds being 
owned by the New Haven Company. 
This is the consolidation which the Gov- 
ernment sought to prevent by a suit un- 
der the Sherman act, a suit which Mr. 
Taft’s Attorney-General dropped. In all 
probability both service and equipment on 
the Boston & Maine will now be im- 
proved. 

On the whole, these and other recent 
changes are by no means unfavorable to 
investors’ interests, and it does not yet 
appear that any of them are at variance 
with the interests of the general public. 
In one or two instances, however, they 
suggest the expediency of that more 
comprehensive Federal supervision for 
which President Taft desires legislation. 

& 

....In the Federal court at Lincoln, 
last week, the Nebraska bank deposit 
guarantee law was pronounced unconristi- 
tutional and void. The State will ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton. 

....Joseph T. Talbert, one of the 
vice-presidents of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, and president of 
the Chicago Clearing House Association, 
was last week elected vice-president of 
the National City Bank of New York. 
Ralph Van Vechten will continue as 
vice-president of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. J. C. Craft and 
W. T. Bruckner are the two new vice- 
presidents of the Commercial National, 
whose capital now is $7,000,000. 


.... Owing to the death of William EF. 
Ingersoll, second vice-president, impor- 
tant changes in the executive staff of the 
New York Life Insurance Company have 
been made. E. R. Perkins has been ad- 
vanced to the office of vice-president and 
John C. McCall and Walker Buckner 
have been elected second vice-presidents. 
Mr. McCall has for some years been 
senior secretary. Mr. Buckner, long in 
the company’s service and recently in 
charge of the European department, will 
remain in charge of all the company’s 
affairs which center at its Paris office. 














